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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Background 

In  1989,  the  government  of  Ontario  announced  its  commitment  to  meeting  a 
Provincial  target  of  at  least  50%  reduction  of  waste  going  to  landfills  and  incineration 
by  the  year  2000.  This  target,  actually  a  waste  diversion  target  (to  be  achieved 
through  waste  reduction,  reuse  and  recycling  -  the  3Rs)  was  confirmed  by  the 
present  government  in  1990. 

To  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  50%  target,  the  Province  introduced  the  Waste 
Management  Act,  1992.  The  Act  broadens  the  government's  powers  to  reduce  waste 
sent  to  disposal  through  a  variety  of  means.  It  also  vests  powers  in  the  Interim  Waste 
Authority  (IWA),  an  agency  created  to  complement  3Rs  activities,  and  to  ease  the 
waste  disposal  crisis  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  (GTA).  The  IWA  is  complying 
with  its  mandate  by  conducting  environmental  assessments  to  locate  three  long-term 
landfill  sites  in  the  GTA. 

The  GTA  Regional  Municipalities  of  Peel  and  Durham  are  each  defined  for  the  IWA 
process  as  separate  "primary  service  areas".  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  York  have  been  defined  as  a  separate  combined  primary  service  area. 
Each  of  the  three  defined  primary  service  areas  are  proposed  to  receive  one  new 
landfill  facility  through  the  IWA's  process.  The  fifth  GTA  Regional  Municipality, 
Halton,  has  already  obtained  approval  for  a  landfill  site  and  thus  is  not  part  of  the 
present  siting  process. 


1.2  Purpose  of  Study 

This  study  has  two  purposes,  each  of  which  relates  directly  to  a  requirement  created 
by  the  Waste  Management  Act. 

The  first  requirement  pertains  to  waste  estimates.  Section  14  of  the  Waste 
Management  Act  requires  the  Minister  of  Environment  and  Energy  to  provide  a 
written  estimate  as  to: 

a)  the  amount  of  waste  that  would  otherwise  be  expected  to  be 

generated  in  the  primary  service  area  (i.e.  each  of  Peel,  Durham 
and  Metro/York)  during  a  twenty-year  period  that  will  not  be 
generated  because  of  waste  reduction  efforts;  and 
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b)  the  amount  of  waste  that  will  be  generated  in  the  primary  service 

area  during  a  twenty-year  period  that  will  not  need  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  site  because  of  the  reuse  or  recycling  of  materials  that  are 
or  could  become  waste. 

These  waste  estimates  were  provided  to  the  IWA  by  Minister's  letter  dated  May  15, 
1992.  A  copy  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A  of  the  GTA  3Rs  EA  Input 
Document.  The  current  study  provides  additional  analysis  of  3Rs  activities,  in 
support  of  the  waste  diversion  estimates  previously  provided. 

The  second  requirement  pertains  to  analyzing  the  3Rs  as  "alternatives  to"  landfill 
waste  disposal  sites.  Section  15  of  the  Waste  Management  Act  requires  that  the  IWA 
environmental  assessments  contain  a  description  of,  and  statement  of  rationale  for 
the  3Rs,  as  well  as  evaluate  matters  relating  to  the  3Rs  as  an  alternative  to  the 
landfill  waste  disposal  sites.  By  administrative  agreement,  MOEE  committed  to 
provide  such  a  rationale  and  evaluation  to  the  IWA  for  use  in  its  environmental 
assessments.  The  present  report  fulfils  this  requirement. 


1.3  Study  Approach 

The  GTA  3Rs  Analysis  identifies  and  assesses  alternative  3Rs  systems,  comprised  of 
combinations  of  3Rs  programs,  technologies  and  practices,  that  could  reasonably  be 
implemented  in  the  GTA.  It  also  determines  the  potential  for  each  3Rs  system  to 
divert  waste  over  the  twenty-year  minimum  life  expectancy  of  the  GTA  landfill  sites, 
and  identifies  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  system. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  analysis,  an  array  of  conceptually  different  3Rs  systems 
have  been  identified  for  addressing  residential  wastes,  as  well  as  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  institutional  (IC&I)  wastes.  For  each  system,  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  waste  the  system  could  potentially  divert  from  disposal  have  been 
determined.  An  assessment,  done  on  a  non-site-specific,  generic  level  and 
documented  in  this  report,  identifies  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
environment  of  each  potential  3Rs  system,  in  keeping  with  the  Environmental 
Assessment  Act. 

In  conducting  the  3Rs  work,  and  providing  estimates  of  waste  that  will  not  require 
disposal  in  the  IWA  established  sites,  MOEE  is  acting  as  a  reliable  authority  in 
accordance  with  its  legislative  mandate,  and  not  as  the  proponent  or  co-proponent 
of  any  of  the  3Rs  systems  discussed.  The  alternatives  presented  in  this  report  are  not 
in  any  way  structured  as  detailed  implementation  plans  for  the  Province,  the  Regions 
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or  the  private  sector. 


1.4  Purpose  of  the  Social  Environment  Assessment  and  Study  Objectives 

This  technical  appendix  documents  the  social  environment  input  into  the  GTA  3Rs 
analysis.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  social  environment  assessment  is  to  identify 
and  assess  the  effects  to  the  social  environment  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  a  Residential  3Rs  system  within  each  of  the  four  Regional 
Municipahties  (Durham,  Metro  Toronto,  Peel,  and  York)  and  an  IC&I  3Rs  system 
within  the  GTA.  The  results  of  this  assessment  are  to  serve  as  input  into  the  overall 
3Rs  systems  evaluation. 

The  study  objectives  of  the  social  environment  assessment  are  as  follows: 

•  Identification  of  existing  social  environment  conditions  within  each  of 
the  four  Regional  Municipalities. 

•  Prediction  of  social  environment  effects  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  each  of  the  alternative  3Rs  systems  within  each  of 
the  four  Regional  Municipalities. 

•  Analysis  of  the  potential  social  environment  effects  including  the 
development  of  mitigation  measures  for  the  purposes  of  identifying  net 
effects. 

•  Ranking  the  systems  in  the  four  Regional  Municipalities  from  the 
perspective  of  the  social  environment. 

In  addition,  the  Social  Acceptability  of  each  3Rs  system  was  analyzed  and  provided 
input  to  the  evaluation  contained  in  the  Service  Technical  Appendix. 


1.5  Outline  of  Report 

The  Social  Environment  Technical  Appendix  is  organized  into  four  chapters  and  eight 
schedules.  This  chapter  provides  the  rationale  for  this  3Rs  analysis.  Chapter  2  is  a 
description  of  the  social  environment  analysis  approach,  method,  data  sources  and 
study  assumptions. 

Chapter  3  is  a  description  of  the  existing  social  conditions  in  the  GTA  and  each  of 
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the  regions.  It  also  includes  a  section  on  current  3Rs  management  within  the  GTA, 
and  residential,  municipal  and  IC&I  attitudes  and  behaviour  to  3Rs  activities. 

Chapter  4  is  the  evaluation  of  the  Residential  systems  for  each  region  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  IC&I  systems. 
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2.0  APPROACH 

This  section  outlines  the  approach  used  to  identify  potential  effects  to  the  social 
environment  from  3Rs  components  and  alternative  3Rs  systems. 

2.1  Overview 

Generally,  social  impact  assessments  attempt  to  identify  the  significance,  magnitude, 
and  duration  of  the  effects  on  the  social  environment.  This  study  achieves  this  by 
understanding  characteristics  of  the  potentially  affected  people  and  communities,  the 
views  of  those  people  and  communities  potentially  affected,  the  residents'  attitudes 
and  perceptions  related  to  the  alternatives,  and  the  vulnerability/sensitivity  of 
residents  and  employees.  The  analysis  also  considers  social  effects  on  businesses, 
institutions  and  IC&I  operators. 

To  begin  the  analysis,  each  component  of  each  system  was  evaluated  to  determine 
the  type  and  significance  of  the  potential  social  effects  on  people,  quality  of  life, 
lifestyle,  community;  institutions  and  businesses^  and  future  generations,  at  regional 
and  at  GTA-wide  levels. 

The  analysis  also  addresses  whether  the  effects  are  likely  to  be  local  in  nature  (i.e., 
affecting  one  community  or  neighbourhood  in  the  region)  or  whether  they  are  likely 
to  have  region-wide  effects.  For  example,  3Rs  facilities  (e.g.,  MRFs  and  composting 
facilities)  may  have  noise,  dust,  odour,  litter  and  truck  traffic  effects  for-  local 
residents  and  the  local  community/neighbourhood.  3Rs  programs,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  have  a  broader  influence  on  the  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  residents  and 
employees  in  a  region  and  can  require  or  lead  to  lifestyle  changes.  For  example,  they 
can  encourage  people  in  the  regions  to  change  their  purchasing  or  waste  management 
behaviour. 

This  component  of  the  social  impact  analysis  provides  input  to  the  assessment  of  the 
alternative  3Rs  systems  based  on: 

•  The  description  of  the  existing  and  projected  social  and  cultural 
environment  of  the  GTA  including  demographic,  lifestyle,  housing  and 
employment  characteristics  and  attitudinal  and  behavioural  data. 

•  The  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  potential  social  effects  of  the 
alternative  3Rs  systems.  The  assessment,  based  on  the  evaluation  of  net 
effects,   addresses   positive   and  negative   effects  and   the   appropriate 
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mitigation  and  enhancement  measures. 

In  addition,  the  social  analysis  provides  input  to  the  evaluation  of  the  level  of  service 
that  each  of  the  alternative  3Rs  systems  wold  provide  through  the  assessment  of  the 
social  acceptability  of  the  systems  and  components.  The  social  acceptability  criterion 
is  one  of  four  used  to  assess  the  level  of  service  of  each  system  (see  Service  Technical 
Appendix,  RIS). 

Further,  the  analysis  addresses  the  types  of  social  effects  on  local 
communities/neighbourhoods,  institutions,  community  features  and  businesses  and 
IC&I  operations  in  each  region  for  each  residential  system  and  in  the  GTA  for  the 
IC&I  3Rs  systems.  Because  not  all  social  effects  will  be  of  the  same  magnitude  or 
occur  in  the  same  area,  the  social  impact  assessment  considers  the  distribution  of  the 
social  effects  in  the  study  area  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  each  of  the  3Rs 
systems.  Where  possible,  judgements  are  made  on  the  significance  and  magnitude 
of  the  effects  (although  these  judgements  are  made  without  direct  input  from  the 
public),  and  on  whether  or  not  the  effects  may  be  reduced/lessened  through 
mitigation  measures. 

Figure  2.1  illustrates  the  study  process  which  was  followed  to  determine  the  potential 
social  impacts  and  social  acceptability  of  3Rs  systems  in  the  GTA  to  2015.  It  was 
based  on  social  impact  assessment  processes  used  for  facility  assessments  and  for 
conceptual  programs  and  plans  (e.g.,  IWA,  June,  1992;  Ontario  Hydro,  1988;  1990; 
and  n.d.). 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  involved  an  iterative  process  of  data  collection  and  the 
formulation  of  social  criteria  and  indicators  to  guide  the  study  process.  As  more  data 
was  collected  and  as  refinements  were  made  in  the  overall  study  approach,  the  social 
criteria  and  indicators  were  refined. 

This  phase  involved  collecting  data  which  described  the  GTA  and  each  of  the 
Regions  at  an  appropriate  level  of  detail.  Data  applied  to  support  the  social  analysis 
was  also  collected  on  attitudes,  behaviour  and  social  effects  relating  to  other 
jurisdictions.  Based  on  this  research,  a  description  of  the  GTA  was  prepared 
including  current  and  projected  demographics,  housing  and  employment,  resident. 
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municipal  and  IC&I  attitudes  and  behaviour  to  3Rs,  and  public  issues  and  concerns 
with  3Rs  in  the  GTA. 

The  second  phase  involved  an  analysis  of  residential  and  IC&I  3Rs  systems  in  two 
stages.  The  first  stage  involved  the  identification  of  net  effects  for  the  alternative 
system  components  at  a  generic  GTA  level.  The  generic  analysis  was  based  on  a 
comprehensive  set  of  3Rs  components  for  the  existing  and  existing/committed  systems 
(for  a  description  of  the  systems  see  GTA  3Rs  EA  Input  Document,  October,  1993). 
Garbage  collection  was  included  as  a  component  of  all  systems,  because  mechanisms 
to  influence  the  amount  of  garbage  placed  out  for  collection  (e.g.,  direct  cost  system) 
are  included  in  each  of  the  systems. 

In  the  second  stage,  residential  3Rs  Systems  summary  Net  Effects  Tables  were 
produced  for  Durham,  Metro  Toronto,  York  and  Peel,  by  modifying  the  generic  net 
effects  analysis  to  take  into  account  the  regional  demographic,  housing  and 
employment  characteristics,  and  the  attitudes,  and  behaviours  identified  for  each 
specific  region.  Summary  Net  Effects  Tables  were  also  prepared  for  the  IC&I 
systems  on  a  GTA  wide  basis.  The  analysis  did  not  address  the  effects  of  the  systems 
on  social  acceptability  in  specific  lower  tier  municipalities. 

Some  of  the  effects  identified  at  the  generic  level  were  determined  to  be  minor  and 
were  not  carried  forward  to  the  Net  Effects  Tables  for  each  regional  analysis.  The 
potential  effects  described  in  the  Net  Effects  Tables  may  be  significant  and  may  occur 
throughout  the  life  of  the  system.  In  many  cases  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  was 
difficult  to  determine  because  the  data  was  not  available  at  the  level  of  detail 
required.  In  some  cases,  mitigative  measures  may  reduce  the  effects  but  not 
eliminate  them. 

In  this  second  phase,  general  mitigation  and  enhancement  measures  were  developed 
for  the  types  of  potential  social  effects  identified  to  avoid,  eliminate  or  minimize  the 
negative  effects  and,  where  feasible,  to  enhance  the  positive  effects.  These  measures 
were  assumed  to  be  implemented  by  the  appropriate  party(ies).  The  potential  social 
net  effects  for  each  criterion  for  each  system  were  then  determined. 

In  the  third  phase,  the  systems  were  evaluated  and  ranked  on  a  criterion  by  criterion 
basis  and  summary  tables  prepared.  The  systems  were  then  ranked  from  a  social 
perspective  based  on  the  criterion  rankings. 

The  analytical  method  and  techniques  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
sections. 
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2.2  Study  Area 

The  primary  study  area  for  the  GTA  3Rs  Analysis  is  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 
(GTA),  which  consists  of  the  regional  municipalities  of  Durham,  Metro  Toronto, 
York,  Peel,  and  Halton.  The  secondary  study  area  for  the  social  impact  assessment 
includes  the  area  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  GTA  as  there  may  be 
components  which  cannot  be  addressed  by  the  GTA  municipalities  alone  (e.g., 
Ontario-wide  policies  which  affect  the  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional 
sectors). 


23  Time  Frames 

The  planning  time  frame  for  this  study  extends  from  1996,  the  anticipated  start  date 
for  the  implementation  of  the  alternatives,  to  2015. 


2.4  Scoping  Resident  and  IC&I  Attitudes  and  Behaviour,  and  Potential  Social 

Effects 

An  understanding  of  resident,  municipal  and  IC&I  attitudes  and  behaviours  in 
response  to  3Rs  components  is  important  in  analyzing  the  social  effects,  and  the 
efficacy,  of  the  alternative  systems.  The  analysis  of  existing  and  potential  resident 
and  IC&I  behaviour  and  attitudes,  and  of  the  potential  social  effects,  was  based  on 
data  obtained  from:  the  literature  review;  case  study  analysis;  review  of  existing 
attitudinal  research;  a  review  of  public  concerns  and  issues  expressed  during  other 
waste  management  projects  in  the  GTA,  and  the  IC&I  association,  municipal  and 
facility  operator  interviews. 

The  research  focused  on  a  variety  of  municipal  and  IC&I  waste  management  systems 
and  provided  valuable  insight  into  their  social  effects  and  the  attitudes  and  behaviour 
of  persons  to  these  systems. 

Potential  Social  Effects 

The  implementation  of  any  waste  management  system  may  have  a  variety  of  positive 
and  negative  social  effects.  While  the  social  effects  of  more  traditional  waste 
management  systems  such  as  the  blue  box  program  are  relatively  well-known,  those 
of  more  comprehensive  3Rs  systems  such  as  wet-dry  have  not  been  evaluated  in 
detail.    The  research  assisted  in  scoping  the  types  of  social  effects  that  may  occur 
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from  the  implementation  of  the  3Rs  systems. 

For  households,  there  are  likely  to  be  a  variety  of  potential  social  effects  associated 
with  some  3Rs  alternatives,  such  as  additional  costs,  odour,  litter  and  traffic  effects. 
There  may  also  be  some  significant  social  effects  associated  with  some  processing 
facilities  (e.g.,  composting  facilities),  while  other  facilities  dedicated  to  only  dry 
recyclables  may  have  fewer  social  effects  (possibly  limited  to  noise  and  traffic  effects). 
While  mixed  waste  and  centralized  composting  facilities  are  likely  to  have  more 
significant  social  effects  (e.g.,  additional  costs,  odour  and  vermin  effects  on 
neighbours). 

3Rs  systems  may  have  regional  employment  and  economic  effects.  (However,  little 
data  exists  on  these  effects,  including  the  net  employment  gains/losses  from  the 
implementation  of  the  systems.) 

Research  and  professional  judgement  suggest  that  there  are  likely  to  be  local 
community  effects  from  the  construction  and  operation  of  3Rs  management  facilities 
and  broader  social  effects  on  the  lifestyle  and  the  regional  economy  and  employment 
from  the  facilities  and  the  programs  and  processes.  There  also  are  likely  to  be 
distributional  effects  relating  to  the  issue  of  "who  benefits  and  who  pays?" 

Social  Acceptability 

The  long-term  success  of  residential  and  IC&I  3Rs  programs  will  be  based  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  attitudes  and  ultimately  the  behaviour  of  residents  and  institutions, 
commercial  operators  and  industry.  To  be  successful,  the  various  3Rs  components 
will  have  to  be  socially  acceptable.  The  research  supports  the  analysis  of  the  various 
components  of  the  3Rs  systems  by  providing  information  on  such  issues  as:  who  tends 
to  participate;  why  people  and  businesses  do  or  do  not  participate;  and,  how  greater 
participation  may  be  achieved.  And,  what  is  their  willingness  to  pay  for  various  3Rs 
initiatives. 


2.5  Social  Impact  Assessment  Criteria 

The  social  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  3Rs  systems  over  a  20  year  period 
are  different  from  those  used  to  evaluate  a  site  specific  activity  such  as  a  landfill.  A 
typical  3Rs  system  may  consist  of  public  and  private  facilities,  public  and  private 
programs,  regulations,  incentives,  and  educational/promotion  activities.  Furthermore, 
there  may  be  little  or  no  data  on  site-specific  locations.  Therefore,  the  social  criteria 
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have  to  address  both  the  broad  societal  considerations  as  well  as  siting  effects  without 
a  site-specific  context. 

Some  of  the  Residential  3Rs  systems  support  or  encourage  a  change  in  individual  3Rs 
behaviours  because  they  require  people  or  individual  households  to  undertake  certain 
actions  (e.g.,  source  separation,  recycling)  and/or  minimize  the  opportunities  for 
engaging  in  behaviours  which  are  not  supportive  of  the  3Rs. 

The  systems  favouring  or  supporting  individual  behavioural  change  directly  addresses 
the  goal  of  sustainable  development  -  "to  ensure  that  [development]  meets  the  needs 
of  the  present  without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their 
own  needs"  (World  Commission  of  Environment  and  Development,  1987,  p.8). 
Meeting  this  goal  will  require  the  current  generation  to  learn  to  adopt  a  lifestyle 
which  decreases  the  pressure  on  natural  resources,  primarily  through  reducing 
consumption  levels.  And,  it  is  as  individuals  or  households  that  we  make  the  vast 
majority  of  our  consumer  decisions  rather  than  as  communities. 

Reduction  has  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  3Rs  hierarchy  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  However,  because  the  behavioural  change  required  for  reduction  may  be 
more  difficult  than  for  reuse  and  recycling  (De  Young,  1993),  motivating  individuals 
to  consume  less  and  reduce  waste  at  source  becomes  central  to  the  goal  of 
sustainable  development.  This  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  individual  behaviour  and 
responsibility  has  driven  a  good  deal  of  the  conservation  behaviour  research  over  the 
past  several  years,  i.e.,  it  has  focused  on  ways  of  changing  individual  behaviour  in 
order  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  material  goods  and  the  generation  of  waste. 


There  is  evidence  in  the  literature  that  programs  and  processes  which  require 
individual  responsibility  and  accountability  (e.g.,  direct  cost  systems)  have  proven 
effective  in  bringing  about,  at  least  for  the  short  term,  improvements  in  3Rs  activities 
(Biocycle,  1990).  There  is  also  evidence  of  a  motivational  dynamic  at  work,  in  which 
the  merits  of  individual  actions  "making  a  difference",  once  internalized,  can  be  an 
important  behavioural  motivator  (De  Young  et  al,  1991). 

The  selection  of  the  social  criteria  for  this  evaluation  was  influenced  by: 

•  The  goals  of  the  environmental  assessment. 

•  The  types  of  3Rs  system  components  to  be  evaluated. 
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•  The  research  on  resident  and  public  issues  and  concerns  regarding  3Rs 
programs  and  components. 

•  Social  criteria  presented  before  other  EA  hearings 

•  Experience  on  and  professional  knowledge  of  environmental  assessments 
and  community  impact  management  of  facilities,  programs  and  plans. 

It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  alternative  3Rs  systems  will  offer  a  range  of  potential 
social  benefits,  including  a  more  efficient  use  of  resources  and  greater  consideration 
for  future  environmental  health.  However,  some  systems  may  offer  greater  or  lesser 
potential  benefit  than  other  systems. 

The  social  impact  assessment  and  evaluation  criteria  and  the  social  acceptability 
criterion,  indicators  and  rationale  were  developed  based  on  the  study  team's 
understanding  of  the  issues  and  scope  of  the  overall  study.  The  criteria  and 
indicators  (including  the  definition  and  rationale  for  each)  used  to  assess  the 
components  of  each  of  the  3Rs  systems  options  are  presented  in  Table  2.1.  The 
Social  Criteria  Group  contains  three  criteria:  (1)  Potential  Lx)cal  Community  Impacts; 
(2)  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impacts;  and  (3)  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and 
Benefits.  The  social  accountability  criterion  also  provides  input  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  level  of  service  provided  by  tlie  system  based  on  the  potential  behaviour  or  social 
response. 


Social  Impact  Criteria  Ranking 

To  assist  in  ranking  3Rs  system  for  the  Criteria  Group,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rank 
the  criteria  on  the  basis  of  the  level  of  importance  of  the  criterion  relative  to  others, 
considering  the  magnitude,  duration,  significance,  and  certainty  of  effects. 

The  conclusion  of  the  ranking  process  was  that,  without  public  input,  no  criterion 
could  be  determined  to  be  more  important  than  the  others.  As  a  result,  different 
categories  of  importance  did  not  emerge  from  the  process  and  all  three  criteria  were 
given  the  same  ranking.  Although  the  degree  of  certainty  of  the  types  of  net  effects 
identified  is  greater  for  potential  local  community  impacts  than  for  the  other  criteria, 
the  magnitude  of  effects  is  generally  uncertain. 
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Social  Acceptability  Criterion  Ranking 

The  criterion,  "social  acceptability"  is  one  of  four  criteria  in  the  Service  Criteria 
Group  (the  others  being  :  Reliability;  Flexibility;  and  Performance),  and  is  ranked 
second  in  importance.  This  criterion  indicates  whether  the  public  is  likely  to  reject 
or  accept  a  system.  It  provides  an  indicator  of  whether  residents  are  likely  to 
participate  in  source  separation  and  other  programs  that  are  fundamental  to  ensuring 
diversion  performance. 


2.6  Data  Sources  and  Method 

In  addition  to  data  required  to  scope  the  resident,  municipal  and  IC&I  attitudes  and 
behaviour,  data  was  required  for  the  social  impact  analysis  and  the  evaluation  of  the 
social  acceptability  of  the  alternative  3Rs  systems.  The  various  data  sources  and  the 
requisite  research  methodologies  and  techniques  are  discussed  below. 

2.6.1         Demographic  Methodology 

Demographic,  housing,  and  employment  information  was  used  in  the  GTA  3Rs 
analysis  for  three  purposes:  to  forecast  future  waste  generation;  to  assess  whether 
future  social  characteristics  will  influence  the  achievement  of  waste  diversion  efforts; 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  potential  social  effects  in  each  Region 
and  the  GTA. 

Overall,  data  for  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  was  derived  from  an  examination  and 
compilation  of  data  from  sources  including:  Metro  Toronto  and  the  Regional 
Municipalities,  Statistics  Canada,  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics,  Ministry  of 
Revenue,  Regional  Assessment  Offices  and  original  research. 

Demographic  information  was  used  in  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  to  determine  the  current 
population  characteristics  of  each  Region  and  how  the  population  is  changing.  Such 
information  assists  in  determining,  for  example,  whether  residents  are  generally  older 
and  perhaps  less  able  to  engage  in  strenuous  3Rs  activities,  or  younger  and  possibly 
more  enthusiastic  about  ensuring  that  their  household  is  involved  in  waste  diversion 
activities.  Lifestyle  and  cultural  information  helps  to  determine  whether  trends  in 
family  formation  or  the  ability  to  pay  will  encourage  or  hinder  waste  diversion 
activities  in  each  Region.  Cultural  information,  such  as  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home,  is  important  in  determining  strategies  for  the  enhancement  of  GTA  3Rs 
educational  and  promotional  material  and  in  identifying  potential  implementation 
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barriers  (Hager,  L.B.,  1992;  Bagby,  Diangson  and  Patterson,  1992).  This 
demographic  information  was  used  in  the  identification  of  potential  effects  and 
recommended  mitigation/enhancement  measures  to  overcome  the  barriers  (Schedule 
H). 

Municipal  assessment  and  Statistics  Canada  Census  data  is  the  most  accurate  data 
available  and  has  been  used  for  historical  and  current  population  levels.  Estimates 
of  future  population  levels  are  based  on  data  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  (OGTA),  and  the  planning  departments  of  Metro  Toronto  and  the 
Regional  Municipalities  of  Durham,  York,  Peel  and  Halton.  Telephone  or  personal 
interviews  were  conducted  with  staff  responsible  for  population  projections  (Schedule 
G  -  List  of  Contacts).  Reports  were  gathered  and  analyzed  for  consistency  and 
approach.  Where  OGTA,  Metro  Toronto  and  Regional  Municipal  projections  differ, 
Regional  municipal  projections  to  2015  based  on  Clayton  Research  data  were 
assessed  and  selected,  except  as  noted. 

The  following  additional  assumptions  were  used  in  estimating  future  population 
(Davis,  S.  &  Toombs,  M.,  1993).  (Because  the  population,  housing  and  employment 
projections  are  currently  under  review,  the  OGTA  are  unable  to  confirm  the  figures.) 
New  projections  will  be  applied  in  the  revisions  to  this  document. 


Durham  Region 

Future  population  levels  in  Durham  Region  are  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
three  population  forecasts.  The  first  forecast  was  completed  by  the  Region  Planning 
Department  based  on  1986  Census  population  data  with  input  from  Clayton  Research 
Associates  (Regional  Municipality  of  Durham,  June  -  Oct,  1987).  Population  levels 
of  558,055  were  projected  for  2011.  A  second  set  of  projections  were  completed  by 
Clayton  Research  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  Coordinating  Committee  (Clayton, 
1989a).  Low,  base  case  and  high  projections  were  completed.  Population  levels  of 
673,000  were  projected  for  2011.  The  Region  of  Durham  felt  that  the  Clayton 
projections  under-represented  the  actual  fertility  rate  in  Durham.  A  third  set  of 
projections  were  then  completed  by  the  Region  and  adopted  by  the  IWA.  This 
projection  suggests  population  levels  of  781,045  by  2015  (717,780  by  2011).  The  later 
Durham  Region  Planning  Department  estimates  have  been  accepted  by  the  IWA, 
Region  of  Durham  and  the  Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  Thus,  population 
levels  of  781,045  were  also  selected  for  this  study.  However,  in  reviewing  the 
estimates,  the  Region  of  Durham  notes  that  the  figures  are  being  updated  and  may 
be  low  (Brands-Stuart,  R.,  1993). 
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Metro  Toronto 

Three  population  projections  were  recently  completed  for  Metro  Toronto.  The 
Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  through  Clayton  Research  Associates,  used  a 
conservative  long  term  projection  of  2.5  million  based  on  a  review  of  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics  (MTE)  and  Metro  projections  (Clayton,  1989b).  Work 
completed  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  within  the  Urban  Structure  Concepts  Study 
(IBI,  1990a,b,c,d)  assumed  that  a  medium  population  forecast  of  2.8  million  would 
be  achieved.  The  Interim  Waste  Authority  (1991a)  accepted  the  more  conservative 
projections  supported  in  Metro's  Case  E  (Metro  Toronto  Planning  Department,  1989, 
p.  15)  for  a  2011  target  population  of  2,527,400  (McCallum  R.  &  Morgan,  W.,  1993). 
Case  E  implies  a  significant  growth  in  Metro  Toronto  housing  redevelopment  trends 
and  a  significant  release  of  land  presently  not  used  for  housing. 

Accepting  the  assumptions  of  more  robust  growth  in  the  four  Regions  over  the 
planning  period,  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  uses  the  Case  E  Metro  Toronto  projections. 
However,  the  1991  -  1996  five  year  cohort  was  recalculated  using  interpolation 
techniques  to  be  consistent  with  1991  Census  population  data.  The  remainder  of  the 
projection  to  2015  has  been  adopted. 


York  Region 

Two  sets  of  population  projections  have  recently  been  completed  for  York  Region. 
Initial  projections  completed  for  York  Region  by  Hemson  Consultants  Limited  are 
based  on  1986  Census  Canada  population  data.  The  Hemson  survey  estimated  a 
2011  population  of  840,000.  A  second  projection  was  completed  in  1989  by  Clayton 
Research  Associates  (Clayton,  1989a).  This  projection  predicted  850,000  people  in. 
York  Region  by  2011.  York  Region  is  currently  in  the  process  of  updating  their 
population  projections  based  on  the  1991  census  data  and  the  information  may  not 
be  available  for  some  time. 

It  was  observed  that  both  York  Region  projections  have  under-estimated  the  actual 
Census  population  level  of  504,981  for  1991.  The  Interim  Waste  Authority  has 
adopted  the  Hemson  projection  to  predict  waste  quantities  (IWA,  1991a).  Since  the 
IWA  projections  are  the  most  current  York  Region  projections  (based  on  Long  Term 
Forecast  for  York  Region;  Hemson,  1989),  this  later  projection  has  been  selected  for 
the  GTA  3Rs  analysis.  However,  the  1991  to  1996  cohort  projections  were  adjusted 
by  using  the  actual  Census  data  and  applying  interpolation  techniques  to  develop 
population  levels  in  the  intervening  years.  The  remainder  of  the  projection  to  2015 
has  been  adopted. 
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Peel  Region 

Three  sets  of  population  projections  were  completed  for  Peel  Region  with  the  most 
current  being  those  conducted  by  the  Regional  Planning  Department.  Earlier 
projections  completed  by  Clayton  for  the  OGTA  are  more-  conservative  in  the 
expected  population  increase.  IWA  projections  are  based  on  the  OGTA  projections. 
Clayton  and  IWA  estimates  were  not  selected  because  they  were  based  on  1986 
Census  data  and  under-represent  the  1991  reported  Census  population  levels. 
Current  Peel  Region  projections  address  each  of  the  years  between  1991  and  2015 
although  they  over-represent  the  1991  Census  population  levels.  Furthermore,  the 
Region  suggested  that  Peel  generated  projections  be  used  as  a  base  of  analysis  in  the 
GTA  3Rs  analysis.  Thus,  the  more  current  Peel  Region  projections  were  selected 
(Mountford,  P.,  1993). 


Cultural  and  Lifestyle  Trends 

How  cultural  characteristics  and  lifestyle  trends  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  will 
change  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  is  highly  dependent  on  global  trends,  Canadian 
policies  toward  social  development,  immigration  and  inter-provincial  relations,  and 
policies  and  trends  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Given  these  factors,  no  analysis  and 
projection  of  trends  can  predict  the  future  with  absolute  of  certainty.  However,  the 
potential  lifestyles  and  cultural  characteristics  of  residents  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  efficacy  of  GTA  3Rs  initiatives.  In  order 
to  identify  and  assess  changes  in  lifestyle  and  cultural  characteristics  for  the  GTA  3Rs 
Analysis  to  the  year  2015,  the  analysis  drew  upon  several  studies  (Canadian  Urban 
Institute,  1991a  &  1991b;  Clayton,  1991;  Hemson,  1989)  of  the  changing  behaviour 
and  cultural  characteristics  in  the  GTA. 


2.6.2  Housing  Methodology 

Housing  data  is  a  significant  factor  in  determining  whether  waste  diversion  scenarios 
must  be  adjusted  because  of  differing  mixes  of  apartments,  townhouses,  rental  units, 
etc.  in  each  Region.  In  addition,  opportunities  for  waste  diversion  will  differ 
depending  on  different  dwelling  types  and  tenure.  For  example,  GTA  3Rs  waste 
diversion  scenarios  must  account  for  most  tenants  not  paying  municipal  taxes  directly 
and  not  having  curb  side  pick-up. 

Census   housing   data   is   used   predominantly   as   a   data   source    although   it   is 
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supplemented  by  assessment  data,  CMHC  Survey  of  Markets  reports  (CMHC,  1993b) 
and  local  planning  department  estimates  where  census  data  is  not  complete  or 
available.  Clayton  Research  Ltd's  (1991)  household  growth  estimates  for  the  GTA 
over  the  planning  period  were  also  adopted.  Projected  housing  types  over  the 
planning  period  are  Clayton  projections. 


Durham  Region 

Two  sets  of  household  projections  were  also  considered  for  the  Region  of  Durham. 
Clayton  Research  (1989a)  completed  an  initial  set  of  projections  for  Durham  on 
behalf  of  the  Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  Due  to  concerns  with  fertility  rate 
assumptions  for  the  Region,  a  second  set  of  projections  was  developed  and  presented 
to  Council  through  the  Commissioners  Report  90-204  (Regional  Municipality  of 
Durham,  1990a).  These  later  projections  were  also  prepared  for  the  Greater  Toronto 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Regional  Planning  Commissioners'  Subcommittee 
on  Population,  Household  and  Employment  Projections.  Household  projections  by 
type  are  from  the  same  source.  However,  these  projections  are  based  on  1986 
Census  data  and  have  not  been  updated  (Regional  Municipality  of  Durham,  1990a). 


Metro  Toronto 

Two  sets  of  housing  data  were  considered  for  the  Metro  housing  projections.  The 
first  set  of  data  related  to  the  Metro  Planning  Department  assessment  of  long  term 
housing  requirements  should  a  population  of  2.5  million  be  achieved  by  2011.  This 
scenario  involves  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  housing  production  up  to  the  year  2011  and 
a  slow  down  in  construction  after  2011.  It  also  assumes  greater  public  acceptance  of 
medium  density  housing.  The  total  anticipated  under  this  scenario  for  2011  is 
1,056,000  units.  In  comparison,  Clayton  housing  projections  for  the  OGTA  estimated 
a  more  conservative  1,005,106  households,  51,000  fewer  than  the  Metro  estimate. 
Because  the  Clayton  projections  are  more  conservative  and  because  they  were 
accepted  by  the  OGTA,  they  have  been  selected  for  the  3Rs  Analysis  study.  As 
Clayton  reports  the  projections  on  the  basis  of  10  year  cohorts  only,  interpolation 
techniques  were  used  to  identify  housing  units  for  the  intervening  years.  The  Clayton 
projections  assume  no  growth  in  single  detached  housing  in  Metro  after  the  year 
2001.   Growth  in  Metro  will  be  the  result  of  high  rise  and  other  housing  types. 
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York  Region 

The  most  recent  housing  data  in  York  Region  was  gathered  by  the  York  Region 
Planning  Department  for  the  period  ending  November  30,  1992.  As  updated  housing 
projections  are  currently  underway,  York  Region  projections  are  based  on  Clayton 
(1989a,b)  housing  projections.  An  update  of  housing  levels  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  later  stages  of  this  study.  Because  1991  Census  data  is  available  (Census  Canada, 
Cat.  95-337),  and  the  Planning  Department  has  updated  the  information  to  the  end 
of  1992,  the  York  Region  actual  figure  of  161,556  is  used  as  a  base  household  level 
on  which  projections  are  based.  The  remaining  Clayton  (Clayton,  1990)  household 
estimates  were  accepted.   Intervening  years  have  been  interpolated. 

Data  on  the  1986  housing  types  is  based  on  Census  data  as  cited  in  the  Clayton 
Population  and  Household  forecast  (Clayton,  1990).  The  1991  housing  type 
information  has  been  updated  to  November  1992,  as  reported  by  the  York  Region 
Planning  Department.  The  1996  to  2015  estimates  are  based  on  Clayton  (Clayton, 
1990).  Because  the  Clayton  (1990)  estimates  are  only  reported  by  five  year  cohort, 
interpolation  was  used  to  estimate  the  intervening  years.  Clayton  (1989)  OGTA 
estimates  were  noted  but  were  not  selected  because,  while  they  more  accurately 
estimate  1991  housing  units,  the  housing  projections  tended  to  be  more  robust  than 
the  later  Clayton  (1990)  projections  used  by  the  York  Region  Planning  Department. 


Peel  Region 

There  have  been  no  projections  of  household  growth  in  Peel  Region  since  1989. 
However  at  that  time,  projections  were  completed  by  the  Peel  Region  Planning 
Department  and  Clayton  Consultants  'Base  Case'  projections  for  the  Office  of  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area.  In  comparing  the  two  sets  of  projections,  Clayton's 
projections  reflected  more  aggressive  housing  absorption  over  the  short  term  -  to 
2001  -  but  return  to  a  more  conservative  household  growth  level  after  that.  Peel 
Region  projections  better  represent  the  1991  actual  households  based  on  Census 
count  but  estimate  robust  households  growth  over  the  long  term  compared  to 
Clayton. 


2.63  Employment  Methodology 

As  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  (IC&I)  facilities  in  the  GTA  are  an 
important  part  of  waste  diversion  efforts,  information  about  employment  assists  in 
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locating  the  main  centres  of  IC&I  employment  and  expected  areas  of  employment 
growth  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  In  addition,  the  industrial  and  commercial  base 
is  changing  in  the  GTA,  and  GTA  3Rs  waste  diversion  scenarios  must  reflect  the 
anticipated  changes.  For  example,  waste  diversion  programs  must  acknowledge 
trends  in  the  GTA  such  as  the  decline  of  industrial  or  manufacturing  activities  and 
expansion  of  the  office  and  service  sectors. 

Two  sets  of  data  are  relevant:  employment  data  -  numbers  and  occupations  of  people 
by  their  place  of  work  location;  and,  labour  force  data  -  the  numbers  and  occupations 
of  people  by  their  place  of  residence. 

Current  1991  employment  levels  within  all  Regions  have  been  estimated  for  the 
Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  (IBI,  1990a).  Within  the  GTA,  Metro  and 
several  Regions  have  also  developed  employment  projections.  However,  Regional 
information  is  generally  based  on  1986  research  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Toronto 
Coordinating  Committee  and  carried  out  by  Hemson  Consultants  Ltd.  (Hemson, 
1989).  The  most  thorough  employment  projections  for  Metro  and  each  Region  were 
completed  by  Hemson  Consultants  Limited  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Coordinating 
Committee  'Base  Case'  (Hemson,  1989  and  IBI,  1990,  Exhibit  2)  and  were  selected 
as  the  most  up  to  date  information  on  numbers  of  employees  in  the  GTA  by  Region 
to  2015. 

The  Hemson  employment  forecast  assumes  unconstrained  growth  in  market  trends, 
irrespective  of  the  availability  of  infrastructure  and  services  among  area 
municipalities.  The  exception  is  Metro  and  Peel  Region,  as  these  areas  have  less 
vacant  land  available  for  development.  While  employment  data  is  used  for  analytical 
purposes  in  this  report,  caution  should  be  exercised.  The  use-  of  1989  employment 
projections  as  a  base  may  be  less  reliable  since  Statistics  Canada's  Labour  Force 
Survey  estimated  that  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  lost  74,000  jobs  between  August 
1991  and  August  1992.  Approximately  150,000  jobs  were  lost  in  the  GTA  between 
August  1990  and  August  1991  (Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Department,  1993). 

To  develop  employment  projections,  Hemson  used  a  'top  down'  employment 
projection  based  on  the  Clayton  Research  age  and  sex  forecast  and  the  derivation  of 
labour  force  participation  rates..  Assumptions  were  also  made  about  unemployment 
and  the  amount  of  net  commuting  into  each  Region.  The  allocation  of  growth  into 
Metro  and  each  Region  was  based  on  the  consideration  of  the  potential  for:  major 
office  uses;  the  development  of  employment  lands;  and,  population  related 
employment  scattered  throughout  each  community. 
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In  terms  of  the  type  of  IC&I  activity  as  reflected  by  employment,  1981  data  on 
employment  by  place  of  work  in  the  GTA  is  derived  from  Statistics  Canada  data. 
Because  1991  Census  employment  data  by  place  of  work  will  not  be  available  until 
1994,  and  1992  employment  data  is  not  available  from  Statistics  Canada  or  individual 
Regions,  Compusearch  Micromarketing  Data  and  Systems  Limited  was  retained  to 
identify  Employment  Data  by  Standard  Industrial  Classification  for  GTA  Regions 
(Compusearch,  1993).  Using  an  extrapolation  of  trends,  the  types  of  occupations  of 
those  employees  over  the  planning  period  were  projected. 

The  best  available  labour  force  data  on  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  is  the  1986 
Census.  Labour  force  data,  however,  is  not  a  good  indicator  of  waste  generation 
because  it  does  not  reflect  the  significant  commuting  to  work  which  occurs  in  the 
GTA.  It  does,  however,  provide  an  additional  source  of  information  with  which  to 
compare  IC&I  trends.  Since  municipalities  within  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  have 
experienced  both  a  robust  and  a  recessionary  economy  in  the  intervening  years,  1986 
Labour  Force  by  Place  of  Residence  data  was  also  examined. 

The  following  is  the  specific  analysis  leading  to  the  choice  of  these  projections  for 
each  Region. 


Durham  Region 

Durham  Region  employment  projections  were  completed  by  Hemson  Consultants 
Ltd.  (Hemson,  1989)  as  cited  in  Region  of  Durham  Commissioners  Report  No.  90-27 
(Regional  Municipality  of  Durham,  1990b).  As  report  No.  90-27  provides  estimates 
on  the  basis  of  10  year  cohorts,  interpolation  techniques  were  used  to  derive  the 
employment  projections  for  the  intervening  years.  The  Durham  employment 
estimates  were  also  selected  by  the  Interim  Waste  Authority  (1991b,  p.  3-5). 


Metro  Toronto 

Two  sets  of  employment  projections  were  identified  for  Metro  Toronto:  Metro 
Planning  Department  projections  associated  with  the  Strategic  Plan;  and  Hemson 
employment  projections  prepared  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Coordinating  Committee. 
Metro  Toronto  treated  the  Hemson  Employment  Forecasts  as  a  control  total  for  the 
purposes  of  developing  employment  projections  associated  with  the  Strategic  Plan. 
In  general,  Metro  Toronto's  estimate  of  1,664,000  employees  related  to  the  2011 
medium  case  scenario  (Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Department,  1992)  is  slightly 
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less  than  the  Hemson  projection  of  1,686,000.  The  Metro  employment  projections 
also  assume  that  none  of  the  Regions  will  achieve  the  employment  targets  identified 
by  Hemson. 

The  Hemson  projections  were  seen  to  be  appropriate  for  adoption  in  the  GTA  3Rs 
analysis  as  these  projections  received  acceptance  by  the  Regions  and  were  adopted 
by  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Urban  Structure 
Concepts  Study  (IBI,  1990a).  Because  Hemson  and  IBI  used  10  year  cohorts  and 
because  data  for  intervening  years  is  required,  interpolation  techniques  were  used  to 
identify  values  for  intervening  years. 

While  Hemson  employment  projections  are  used  in  this  analysis,  the  likelihood  is  high 
that  the  employment  is  over  estimated.  The  preliminary  results  of  the  1992  Metro 
Toronto  Employment  Survey  indicate  that  in  the  summer  of  1992  there  were  1.23 
million  jobs  in  Metro  (full  and  part-time  employees  by  places  of  work).  This 
represented  a  39,000  decline  from  1991  and  a  further  78,000  decline  from  1990.  The 
largest  job  losses  in  all  activities  between  1991  and  1992  occurred  in  the 
manufacturing/warehousing  sector  (Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Department, 
1993). 


York  Region 

Two  employment  projections  have  recently  been  prepared  for  York  Region.  The 
first  projections  were  completed  in  1989  by  Hemson  based  on  Clayton  Research 
Population  projections.  In  1990,  Hemson  completed  employment  projections 
(Hemson,  1990)  using  five  year  cohorts.  Because  these  projections  provide 
projections  based  on  5  year  cohorts,  and  because  they  appear  to  be  the  most  recent 
projections,  they  were  used  in  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis. 


Peel  Region 

Peel  Region  completed  employment  estimates  reflecting  year  end  data  in  1990  based 
on  employment  projections  prepared  by  Hemson  for  the  Greater  Toronto 
Coordinating  Committee.  While  the  estimates  are  approximately  the  same  as  the 
Hemson  estimates.  Peel  suggested  that  the  Hemson  estimates  be  used  (Bladen,  K., 
1993). 
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1.6A         Regional  Municipal  Staff  Interviews 

Interviews  were  held  in  April,  1993  with  Regional  Municipal  staff  throughout  the 
GTA  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  possible  obstacles  to,  and  potential  for,  increased 
3Rs  diversion  in  their  Regions.  Appropriate  staff  (e.g.,  senior  planners,  waste 
management  commissioners,  waste  management  program  administrators)  in  the  five 
Regions  were  identified  (in  consultation  with  RIS)  as  being  the  most  knowledgable 
staff  in  the  Region  on  3Rs,  or  as  being  the  most  familiar  with  the  GTA  3Rs  Analysis 
Project.  A  complete  list  of  contacts  and  a  summary  of  the  interview  information  is 
presented  in  Schedule  B. 

The  thirty  minute  telephone  interview  consisted  of  eighteen  questions  concerning 
issues  such  as:  existing,  possible  and/or  pending  regional  3Rs  policies;  existing, 
possible  and/or  pending  lower  tier  municipal  3Rs  policies;  and,  perceived  and/or 
documented  3Rs  attitudes  and  behaviours  in  the  residential  and  IC&I  sectors. 
Certain  key  issues  have  been  highlighted  below  in  Sections  3.7  and  3.8.  (see  Schedule 
B) 

2.6.5  Industrial,  Commercial  &  Institutional  Sector  Interviews 

Interviews  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  IC&I  Sector  throughout  the  GTA 
to  obtain  their  views  on  the  possible  barriers  to,  and  potential  for  increased  3Rs 
diversion.  A  complete  list  of  contacts  and  a  summary  of  the  interview  information 
is  presented  in  Schedule  C.  Certain  key  issues  have  been  highlighted  below  in 
Sections  3.7  and  3.8. 

The  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  subsectors  have  a  different  nature  of 
operations.  The  Institutional  Sector  includes  schools,  universities,  hospitals,  and 
prisons.  The  Commercial  Sector  includes  hotels,  restaurants,  retail  stores,  and  offices. 
The  Industrial  Sector  includes  factories,  light  industry,  warehouses,  and  construction 
(Resource  Integration  Systems,  1991a).  Appropriate  IC&I  associations  involved  in 
3Rs  programs/activities  were  selected  in  consultation  with  RIS. 

IC&I  association  interviews  were  conducted  in  April  and  May,  1993.  The  IC&I 
associations  interviewed  were  identified  based  on  an  analysis  of  IC&I  waste 
generators  in  the  Greater  Vancouver  Regional  Districts  (GVRD)  since  no  equivalent 
information  for  the  GTA  was  available  at  that  time.  The  forty-five  minute  telephone 
interview  consisted  of  twenty-three  questions  concerning  issues  such  as:  development 
of  and  participation  in  waste  management  initiatives  of  individual  associations  and 
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parent  associations;  obstacles  to  and  opportunities  for  increased  waste  diversion  in 
the  IC&I  sector  and  implementation  of  3Rs  programs;  and  regulations  that  have 
affected  member  associations,  (see  Schedule  C) 


2.6.6  Selected  Facility  Operator  Interviews 

Interviews  of  selected  facility  operators  were  required  to  update  the  data  from  the 
literature  review  and  provide  a  focus  on  the  types  of  social  effects  3Rs  facilities  may 
create. 

Interviews  were  held  with  a  variety  of  Facility  Operators  throughout  the  GTA  and 
internationally.  These  included  public  and  private,  operating  and  non-operating  and 
successful  and  unsuccessful  facilities.  A  complete  list  of  contacts  and  a  summary  of 
the  interview  information  is  presented  in  Schedule  D.  Key  issues  are  summarized  in 
Sections  3.7  and  3.8. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  in  April,  1993.  The  thirty  minute  interviews  consisted 
of  nine  questions  concerning  issues  such  as:  present  and  future  3Rs  trends  in  the 
residential  and  the  IC&I  sectors;  behaviours  and  attitudes  pertaining  to  3Rs  practices 
in  the  residential  and  IC&I  sectors;  social  and/or  biophysical  impacts  and/or  effects 
of  facility  operations;  and,  complaints  registered  because  of  facility  operations,  (see 
Schedule  D) 


2.6.7  Case  Studies 

Case  studies  were  analyzed  to  identify  successful  alternative  3Rs  options  and  key  3Rs 
implementation  factors.  This  involved:  analyzing  and  identifying  reasons  for  successes 
and  lessons  learned;  identifying  potential  social  effects  of  3Rs  operations;  identifying 
operating  procedures/practices  which  could  cause  social  effects;  and,  identifying 
attitudes  and  behaviours  related  to  3Rs  components  and  systems. 

Each  case  study  was  divided  into  two  sections:  a  descriptive  section  of  the  3Rs 
component  or  system  under  examination,  covering  such  matters  as  ownership, 
method,  equipment,  performance,  documentation  and  surveys;  and,  an  evaluation 
section  focused  on  three  issues:  attitudes,  impacts  and  applicability  to  the  GTA.  The 
descriptive  sections  can  essentially  be  considered  as  factual  in  nature,  while  the 
evaluation  sections  consisted  of  the  opinions  of  both  the  correspondents  and  the 
researcher.  Summaries  of  the  Case  Studies  have  been  presented  in  Schedule  E.  Key 
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issues  have  been  summarized  in  Sections  3.7  and  3.8. 

2.6.8  Literature  Review 

The  purpose  for  conducting  a  literature  review  of  3R's  research  was  to  analyze  the 
experiences  and  draw  upon  the  insights  of  other  jurisdictions,  academic  researchers, 
and  practitioners  in  coming  to  terms  with  waste  management  issues. 

The  research  attempted  to  identify  "current"  (i.e.,  published  within  the  last  decade) 
sources  of  literature  on  attitudes,  behaviours,  opportunities,  barriers  and 
issues/concerns  related  to  the  following: 

•  Consumer  and  household  recycling  activities,  e.g.,  distinguishing  recyclers 
from  non-recyclers  -  social  and  other  indicators,  factors  affecting  overall 
participation  rates; 

•  Backyard  and  centralized  composting; 

•  Materials  Recycling  Facilities  (MRFs);  and, 

•  Waste  management  regulations,  e.g.,  mandatory  ordinances  affecting  both 
the  IC&I  sector  and  the  general  public,  direct  cost  systems,  etc. 

A  "Metroline"  computerized  bibliographic  search  of  the  available  literature  was 
undertaken  through  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Reference  Library.  In  addition,  a 
search  was  undertaken  at  the  Research  Library  of  the  Recycling  Council  of  Ontario. 
A  number  of  computerized  search  indexes  were  consulted,  including:  The  National 
Newspaper  Index;  EnviroUne;  Canadian  Business  and  Current  Affairs;  Books  In  Print; 
and,  Social  SciSearch. 

The  literature  review  was  helpful  in  identifying  a  number  of  reports,  articles,  surveys, 
case  studies  and  research  studies  addressing  many  waste  management  issues.  These 
included  issues  such  as:  Composting  (Backyard  &  Centralized):  Programs,  Attitudes, 
Behaviour;  Health  Effects  (Composting);  Recycling  Programs,  Behaviours,  Attitudes; 
and,  IC&I  Waste  Reduction  Programs,  Behaviour,  Attitudes.  An  Annotated  Review 
of  the  Literature  is  presented  in  Schedule  F.  Key  issues  have  been  highlighted  in 
Sections  3.7  and  3.8. 

2.6.9  Attitude  Surveys 

The  literature  review  included  review  of  a  number  of  public  attitudinal  surveys  and 
focus  group  research.  Generally,  the  surveys  were  conducted  by  private  survey 
groups  or  consultants  on  behalf  of  some  government  body  or  organization  and  a  few 
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for  the  private  sector.  The  purposes  for  conducting  the  surveys  were  either  to 
evaluate  a  specific  program  or  to  evaluate  general  behaviours,  participation  factors, 
opinions,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  surveys  were  telephone  questionnaires,  the  three 
others  were  mail  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews.  Statistical  confidence  in 
the  data  have  been  assumed.  All  of  the  specific  3Rs  surveys  reviewed  were 
conducted  in  Ontario;  some  were  conducted  in  the  GTA.  The  more  general 
"environmental"  surveys  were  national. 

These  surveys  were  published  between  1989  and  1993  and  may  reflect  the  influences 
of  various  externalities  occurring  over  this  time  period.  Some  of  the  key  factors  were: 
economic  conditions;  waste  export  to  the  U.S.;  environmental  awareness;  and  the 
environment/economy  link.  This  period  encompassed  a  significant  change  in 
economic  conditions  from  pre-recession  to  the  beginning  of  a  very  sluggish  recovery. 
During  this  time  period  there  was  also  a  rapid  increase  in  waste  export  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  increased  tipping  fees.  The  heightened  awareness  of 
environmental  matters  of  the  late  1980s,  the  perceived  landfill  crisis  and  the  landfill 
site  search  controversies  in  the  GTA  and  many  other  municipalities  have  increased 
awareness  and  the  perceived  importance  of  the  3Rs.  As  well,  the  public  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  environment/economy  links. 

2.6.10  Review  of  Public  Comments  on  Waste  Management  Initiatives 

Information  on  past  GTA  and  provincial  waste  management  consultations  were 
reviewed  to  identify  issues  and  concerns  related  to  the  3Rs.  Information  related  to 
the  following  studies  was  reviewed: 

•  Solid  Waste  Environmental  Assessment  Project  (SWEAP)  Metro  Toronto; 

•  Solid  Waste  Interim  Steering  Committee  (SWISC)  approach  to  landfill 
siting  and  waste  management; 

•  Waste  Reduction  Office  Waste  Management  initiatives  Papers;  and 

•  IWA  Landfill  Site  Search  Public  Consultation  Documentation. 

2.6.11  Complaint/Compliance  Survey  of  3Rs  Facilities 

Complaints  registered  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  Energy  (MOEE) 
regarding  the  operation  of  a  3Rs  facility  are  kept  on  file.  A  review  of  the  files  on  the 
complaints  add  MOEE  actions  taken  at  3Rs  facilities  within  the  GTA  was  undertaken 
by  the  MOEE.   The  preliminary  inforrriation  collected  by  the  MOEE  was  reviewed 
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to  identify  if  the  complaints  or  non-compliance  were  related  to  effects  on  the  social 
environment.  The  data  did  not  indicate  if  mitigative  measures  were  taken  with 
respect  to  the  compliant  or  case  of  non-compliance.  The  majority  of  complaints 
recorded  were  for  odours  from  composting  facilities. 


2  J  Data  Sources  and  Data  Verification 

23.1  Data  Sources 

The  social  assessment  and  the  social  acceptability  evaluation  required  assembling  and 
applying  the  data  gathered  through  the  methods  and  techniques  described  above  and 
the  information  provided  by  the  study  team  on  costs,  municipal  finance  and  natural 
environment  effects.  Table  2.2  lists  the  sources  of  data  used  in  the  social  analysis  and 
social  acceptability  evaluation. 

For  the  IC«feI  Sector,  the  data  collection  (literature  review,  case  studies,  and 
interviews)  focused  on  the  major  waste  generator  sectors  identified  by  RIS  in  their 
Greater  Vancouver  Area  study  (CH2M  Hill  Engineering  Ltd.,  1993).  RIS  staff 
indicated  that  the  ranking  of  the  per  cent  of  waste  generated  for  the  GTA  was  hkely 
to  be  similar  to  the  ranking  for  the  Vancouver  area  (See  Table  1  in  Schedule  C). 

23.2  Data  Verification 

Data  verification  for  the  Social  Environment  research  consisted  mainly  of  collecting 
data  from  primary  and  secondary  sources  and  providing  summaries  to  the  appropriate 
municipal,  company  and  association  representatives.  The  data  verification  activities 
are  summarized  below. 

23.2.1       Demographic,  Housing  and  Employment  Research 

Data  verification  for  this  research  consisted  of  providing  the  completed  statistical  data 
for  review  to  those  responsible  for  the  data  in  Metro  Toronto,  each  of  the  Regional 
Municipalities  and  the  Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  The  data  was  revised 
where  necessary  based  on  comments  received. 
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TABLE  2.2 
SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  DATA  SOURCES 


Data  Requirement 

Data  Source 

Social  effects  of  residential  3Rs  programs 

Demographic,  Housing  and 
Employment 

Statistics  Canada,  1981,  1986,  1991 

Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics 

Ministry  of  Revenue 

Regional  Assessment  Offices 

Dun  and  Bradstreet  Limited 

Compusearch  Ltd. 

Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 

Metro  Toronto  and  Regional  Municipalities  of 

Durham,  York,  Peel  and  Halton 

Planning  staff  interviews 

Potential  Local  Community 
Impacts 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Residents 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Special/Sensitive  Groups 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Communities 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Community  Features  and 
Businesses 

Regional  Staff  Interviews 

Facility  Operator  Interviews 

Case  Study  Research 

Literature  Review 

Existing  Public  Attitude  Research  (including 

public  opinion  surveys,  focus  group  research) 

Broad  Social  Impacts 

•  Potential  for  Lifestyle 
Changes 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Economic  Development 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Employment 

•  Potential  Effects  on 
Institutions,  Commercial 
Enterprises  and  Industry 

Regional  Staff  Interviews 

Facility  Operator  Interviews 

Case  Study  Research 

Literature  Review 

Newspaper  Clippings 

IC&I  Interviews 

Public  Comments  in  3Rs  regs.,  waste 

management  process,  etc. 

Existing  Public  Attitude  Research  (including 

public  opinion  surveys,  focus  group  research) 
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Data  Requirement 

Data  Source 

Distribution  of  Social  effects 

•  Potential  for  Lifestyle 
Effects 

•  Potential  for  Social  Effects 
on  Industry  and 
Population  Groups 

•  Potential  Future 
Generation  Effects  of 
System 

Regional  Staff  Interviews 

Facility  Operator  Interviews 

Case  Study  Research 

Literature  Review 

IC&I  Interviews 

Public  Comments  in  3Rs  regs,  waste 

management  process,  etc. 

Existing  Public  Attitude  Research  (including 

public  opinion  surveys,  focus  group  research) 

Social  Acceptability 

•  Participation 

•  Attitudes  and  Perceptions 

•  Willingness  to  Pay 

Existing  Public  Attitude  Research  (including 

public  opinion  surveys,  focus  group  research) 

Case  Study  Research 

Literature  Review 

Facility  Operator  Interviews 

IC&I  Interviews 

Public  Comments  in  3Rs  regulations,  waste 

management  process,  etc. 

23.2.2  Facility  Operator,  IC&I  and  Regional  Municipal  Interviews 

The  data  and  verification  process  for  the  Facility  Operator  and  Regional  Municipal 
interviews  involved  the  following  steps: 

•  The  results  of  the  interviews  were  documented  on  an  interview  schedule  which  was 
sent  for  review  to  those  interviewed. 

•  Comments  received  were  incorporated  into  the  interview  schedule  and  it  was 
finalized. 

•  If  comments  were  not  received  a  follow-up  telephone  call  was  made  to  ensure  that 
the  documentation  was  acceptable. 
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2.3.2J  Case  Study  Research 

The  data  verification  process  involved  the  following  steps. 

•  Following  review  of  the  material  and  the  preparation  of  a  draft  case  study,  a 
formal  interview  was  arranged  to  fill  in  data  gaps  and  to  probe  for  more 
qualitative  perspectives.  In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  material  meant  that  the 
majority  of  the  information  for  the  case  study  was  based  on  the  interview. 

•  A  second  draft  case  study  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  contact  persons  for 
verification.  Verification  was  carried  out  either  by  phone  or  fax,  comments  were 
incorporated  and  the  case  study  completed. 

2.4        Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  used  in  the  social  environment  evaluation  of  the 
residential  and  IC&I  3Rs  systems.  (For  broader  study  assumptions  see  EA  Input 
Document,  July,  1993) 

Analysis 

•  The  planning  period  for  all  systems  is  1996  to  2015. 

•  The  analysis  is  generic;  specific  sites/locations  for  new  facilities  for  each  of  the 
systems  are  not  considered. 

•  The  existing  system  is  to  be  analyzed  to  the  same  level  of  detail  as  the  other 
systems. 

•  The  systems  on  which  the  analysis  is  based  will  be  applied  to  an  entire  region, 
regardless  of  the  division  of  responsibility  for  waste  management  within  the  region. 

•  Markets  will  be  available  for  the  recycled  materials  and  compost.  An  increased 
flow  of  materials  in  any  given  region  will  lead  to  improved  economies  of  scale  for 
recycHng  industries  and  could  lead  to  stability  in  markets. 

•  The  social  effects  from  an  increased  flow  of  dry  materials  without  construction  of 
a  new  facility(ies)  or  expansion  of  existing  facilities  is  not  likely,  on  its  own,  to  be 
sufficient  to  rank  one  system  higher  than  another. 
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•  All  rural  households  are  served  with  curbside  collection  of  garbage  and  will  be 
served  with  curbside  collection  of  recyclables  and  compostables  for  the  appropriate 
systems  (under  review). 

•  There  will  be  increased  use  of  reuse  centres  for  all  systems. 

•  The  administrative  and  implementation  costs  to  lower  tier  municipalities  associated 
with  the  direct  cost  system  will  be  off-set  or  funded  by  other  levels  of  government; 
revenue  from  the  direct  cost  system  will  be  used  to  off-set  waste  management 
costs. 

•  Community  recycling  facilities  can  have  some  of  the  same  effects  as  depots  and 
transfer  facilities;  primarily  nuisance  effects. 

•  Waste  regulations  identified  in  the  IGfel  systems  will  be  applied  equally  throughout 
the  Province. 

•  IC&I  System  2  (Existing/Committed)  (the  new  provincial  3Rs  regulations)  are  not 
onerous  for  large  and  environmentally  aware  IC&I  generators  (Loblaws,  GM, 
Sunnybrook  Hospital,  etc.).  The  actions  required  in  the  provincial  regulations  have 
already  been  incorporated  by  many  IC&I  generators.  The  analysis  of  systems  3 
to  6  assumes  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  the  same  level  of  compliance. 

Mitigation 

•  All  mitigation  measures  identified  will  be  implemented  effectively. 

•  The  3Rs  systems  developed  for  this  study  cannot  be  modified  to  mitigate  potential 
impacts  on  special  or  sensitive  groups.  For  example,  wet-dry  household  bins  may 
be  difficult  to  move  by  elderly  people.   Mitigation  cannot  include  smaller  bins. 

•  Mitigation  measures  that  combine  the  dominant  components  of  systems  can  not 
be  applied  (e.g.,  direct  cost  for  garbage  can  not  be  applied  as  mitigation  to  the 
anticipated  reduction  in  source  separation  in  the  wet/dry  and  mixed  waste 
systems). 

Evaluation 

•  3Rs  behaviour  and  sustainable  development  are  beneficial  in  the  short  and  long 
term.    Systems  which  promote  this  behaviour  may  be  ranked  higher. 
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•  Distributional  effects  associated  with  current  and  future  generations  are  important. 
Greater  consideration  is  given  to  the  potential  effects  on  future  generations.  The 
current  generations'  responsibilities  to  future  generations  includes:  managing  our 
waste  in  such  a  manner  to  pass  on  to  the  future  as  few  management 
responsibilities  as  possible;  and  reducing  consumption  of  non-renewable  resources. 

•  The  public  is  willing  to  accept  some  inconveniences  to  help  reduce  waste  and 
improve  the  environment. 

Limitations 

Public  input  and  attitudes  are  very  important  to  the  analysis  as  they  identify  the  types 
of  public  concerns,  issues  and  recommendations  related  to  3Rs  Systems.  In  Phase  I, 
direct  public  input  was  not  provided  to  the  analysis  of  alternatives.  However,  a 
review  of  public  input  to  other  GTA  waste  management  planning  processes  and 
public  attitudinal  surveys  was  undertaken. 

In  Phase  II  of  the  study,  more  extensive  public  consultation  and  a  behavioural  survey 
will  be  important  elements  to  achieving  greater  public  involvement  and  to  enhance 
the  work  undertaken  in  Phase  I. 
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3.0  EXISTING  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  CONDITIONS 

The  existing  social  environment  of  the  GTA  is  described  through  the  analysis  of 
demographic,  housing  and  employment  characteristics  and  trends,  a  description  of 
residential/municipal  attitudes  and  behaviour;  and  Industrial,  Commercial  and 
Institutional  Attitudes  and  Behaviour,  and  an  outline  of  the  legal,  regulatory  and  policy 
framework. 

3.1  Greater  Toronto  Area 
3.1.1  Description 

The  Greater  Toronto  Area  (GTA)  consists  of  five  regional  governments,  including 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  Regional  Municipalities  of  Durham,  Peel,  York,  and  Halton 
and  the  30  area  municipalities  constituting  these  regions.  It  is  the  most  populous  urban 
region  in  Canada  and  comprises  41  percent  of  Ontario's  population  and  14.7  percent  of 
Canada's  population  (Canadian  Urban  Institute,  1991a).  The  GTA  extends  over  7209 
square  kilometres  of  land  located  between  Lake  Ontario  to  the  south  and  Lake  Simcoe 
to  the  north  (Figure  3.1).  Its  population  at  the  end  of  1992  is  estimated  to  be  4,324,997 
inhabitants.  The  GTA  has  experienced  considerable  growth  since  the  early  1980s  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  major  growth  centre  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  over  the  planning 
period. 

The  boundaries  of  the  GTA  are  political  in  origin  and  do  not  represent  any  unique 
geographical  or  ecological  unit.  The  majority  of  urban  development  within  the  GTA  is 
concentrated  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  intermittent  development 
in  the  east,  a  continuous  band  of  development  in  the  centre  and  west,  and  a  few  smaller 
centres  further  inland,  to  the  north.  The  remainder  of  the  GTA  consists  of  rural 
development.  Development  in  the  GTA  does  not  end  abruptly  at  its  western  limits,  but 
continues  onward  toward  Hamilton-Wentworth,  with  important  linkages  to  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  and  other  municipalities. 

The  1990  Urban  Structure  Concepts  Study  (IBI,  1990a,b,c,d)  subdivides  the  total  GTA 
land  area  of  1,781,500  ac  (720,973  ha)  into  two  broad  categories:  urbanized  land 
occupying  376,400  ac  (152,329  ha)  or  21  percent  of  the  GTA;  and  the  residual,  which  is 
mostly  rural,  of  1,405,100  ac  (568,644  ha)  or  79  percem  of  the  total.  The  urban  lands 
are  further  subdivided  into  290,000  ac  (117,363  ha)  of  residential  and  non-mdustnal 
employmem  (16  percent  of  total  GTA  and  77  percent  of  urbanized  land)  and  86,400  ac 
(34,966  ha)  of  industrial  (5  percent  of  total  GTA  and  23  percent  of  urbanized  land).  The 
overall  gross  urban  density  (residents  plus  employees  divided  by  urbanized  area)  of  the 
GTA  in  1988  was  15.4  persons/ac  (38.0  persons/ha). 
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3.1.2  Decision-Making  Support  for  the  GTA 

The  GTA  is  not  a  legal  jurisdiction.  Decision-making  occurs  either  at  the  provincial  level 
or  locally  through  the  two-tiered  system  of  regional  and  area  municipalities  which 
constitute  the  GTA.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  agencies  which  were  created  in 
order  to  support  decision-making  within  the  GTA   These  include  the  following: 

Office  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 

The  Office  for  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  (OGTA)  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
Ontario  government's  policies,  programs  and  projects  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
Greater  Toronto  urban  area  remains  environmentally  and  economically  attractive  as  it 
manages  significant  growth.  Activities  and  initiatives  carried  out  by  the  OGTA  usually 
require  the  co-operation  of  several  provincial  ministries  and  agencies  as  well  as  the  five 
upper-tier  regional  municipahties  and  thirty  lower-tier  area  municipalities. 

Greater  Toronto  Coordinating  Committee 

The  Greater  Toronto  Coordinating  Committee  (GTCC)  is  a  body  of  Municipal  Chief 
Administrative  Officers  established  to  coordinate  information  exchange,  research 
priorities  and  generate  common  data  to  be  used  by  municipalities  and  provincial 
ministries. 

Interim  Waste  Authority 

The  Interim  Waste  Authority  is  a  Crown  agency  with  a  mandate  to  establish  three  long- 
term  landfill  sites  in  the  GTA  The  three  landfill  sites  will  be  located  as  follows:  one  site 
in  Peel  Region  to  serve  Peel;  a  second  site  in  Durham  Region  to  serve  Durham;  and  a 
third  site  in  Metro  Toronto  or  York  Region  to  serve  Metro  and  York.  Each  landfill  is 
to  be  designed  with  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  residents  in  its  respective 
area  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

3.13  Demographic  Characteristics 

Demographic  data  was  used  in  the  GTA  3Rs  Analysis  to  determine  the  current 
population  characteristics  of  each  Region,  how  the  population  is  changing  and  to 
calculate  future  waste  projections.  Demographic  information  also  assists  in  determining, 
for  example,  whether  residents  are  generally  older  and  perhaps  less  able  to  engage  in 
strenuous  3Rs  activities,  or  younger  and  possibly  more  enthusiastic  about  ensuring  that 
their  household  is  involved  in  waste  diversion  activities. 
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3.13.1       Population 

As  indicated  on  Table  3.1,  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  has  registered  a  1991  population 
of  4,235,756  representing  growth  of  10.2  percent  from  1986.  Within  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area,  Metro  Toronto  has  over  half  of  the  population  at  2,275,771,  representing  53.7 
percent  of  the  total  population  with  the  rest  being  distributed  among  the  four  Regional 
Municipalities.  The  next  largest  population  concentration  occurs  in  Peel  Region  with 
732,798  residents  and  17.3  percent  of  the  GTA  population. 

York  Region  and  Durham  Region  have  similar  population  levels.  Halton  Region  has  the 
smallest  population  of  the  area.  York,  Durham  and  Halton  Regions  respectively  have 
11.9,  9.6  and  7.3  percent  of  the  population  of  the  GTA 

Several  recent  studies  have  addressed  potential  growth  and  development  scenarios  in  the 
GTA.  These  studies  were  examined  in  the  development  of  the  GTA  population,  housing 
and  employment  projections. 

The  Greater  Toronto  Coordinating  Committee  sponsored  Clayton  Research  Associates 
Limited  to  complete  population  and  household  projections  by  ten  year  cohorts  to  2031 
(Clayton  1989a;  1989b;  1990;  1991).  Clayton  population  projections  have  been  influential 
in  predicting  future  population  and  housing  levels  in  the  GTA.   Clayton  assumes: 

•  lower  net  migration  to  the  GTA  over  the  longer  term; 

•  international  migration  as  an  increasingly  important  source  of  growth  to 
the  GTA; 

•  the  recent  recession  related  population  losses  in  the  GTA  were  due  to 
interprovincial  migration  (the  outflow  of  population  to  other  Provinces) 
and  intra-provincial  migration  (the  outflow  of  people  to  adjacent  regions, 
e.g.,  Simcoe  County  and  Waterloo  Region); 

•  as  the  economy  recovers,  there  will  be  moderation  of  the  loss  of  migrants 
to  other  parts  of  Ontario  and  other  provinces; 

•  there  will  be  an  increasing  share  of  population  growth  in  suburban  regions. 

Clayton  Research  Associates  Ltd.  assumes  a  long-term  population  forecast  of  roughly  6 
million  people  in  the  GTA  by  2021.  Through  the  Office  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area, 
Metro  Toronto  and  the  Regional  Municipalities  have  accepted  the  Clayton  Research 
projections. 
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To  determine  where  growth  may  occur  within  the  GTA,  the  Greater  Toronto  Area 
Coordinating  Committee  conducted  case  study  analysis  of  three  growth  concepts  relating 
to  the  future  of  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  (IBI  Group,  1990).  The  IBI  case  studies 
reflect  three  different  potential  scenarios  for  future  population  growth  in  the  GTA: 
spread,  nodal  and  central.  Each  of  the  concepts  assumes  2021  population  levels  of  6.02 
million  people  and  3.44  million  jobs. 

While  IBI  did  not  address  waste  generation,  three  implications  of  this  case  study  analysis 
are  important  for  the  projection  of  social  dimensions  related  to  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis: 

•  the  rate  of  waste  production  due  to  the  construction  and  occupation  of 
new  single  family  homes  may  decline  in  Metro  Toronto  as  most  of  the  land 
for  these  homes  has  been  developed  and  population  growth  will  be  slower; 

•  waste  origin  assumptions  will  have  to  consider  that  there  are  significant 
options  for  other  housing  type  growth  in  Metro  Toronto  through  the 
development  and  redevelopment  of  some  sites  and  intensification;  and, 

•  greater  population  and  housing  growth  will  occur  in  the  four  Regional 
Municipalities  over  the  planning  period,  thus  proportionally  more 
residential  waste  will  be  generated  in  these  areas. 

Population  growth  in  the  Toronto  Census  Metropolitan  Area  (CMA)  is  being  driven 
primarily  by  immigration  although  it  is  currently  at  60  percent  of  the  late  1980s  level 
(CMHC,  1993a).  As  seen  on  Table  3.2,  Clayton  Research  Associates  indicates  that  Peel 
and  York  Regions  grew  fastest  over  the  last  decade  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

TABLE  3.2 
SHARE  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH  BY  REGION  (BASE  PROJECTION)  (PERCENT) 


1981-1986 

1986-1991 

1991-11 

2011-2031 

Metro 

18 

14 

8 

14 

Durham 

14 

17 

21 

20 

York 

31 

30 

29 

26 

Peel 

32 

29 

27 

24 

Halton 

6 

10 

15 

16 

Source  :  Clayton  Research  Associates,  1991 
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However,  over  the  later  phases  of  the  GTA  3Rs  planning  period,  Durham  Region  is  also 
expected  to  experience  greater  population  growth.  Overall,  the  Regional  Municipalities 
are  expected  to  absorb  significantly  greater  growth  than  Metro  Toronto  to  the  year  2015 
and  beyond.  By  2011,  Durham,  York  and  Peel  Regions  are  anticipated  to  capture 
approximately  77  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 

The  population  projections  selected  for  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  3.3, 
Population  Projections  by  Region. 

3.13.2       Lifestyle  and  Culture 

Lifestyle  and  cultural  data  (e.g.,  age,  income  and  other  social  characteristics)  are 
important  to  the  analysis  of  alternative  3Rs  systems  because  the  lifestyle  and  cultural 
context  effect  how  3Rs  programs  are  accepted  and  the  factors  contributing  to  their 
implementation. 

For  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis,  the  efficacy  of  waste  diversion  scenarios  may  also  be 
influenced  by  the  changing  lifestyle  and  cultural  composition  of  the  population.  How 
people  use  their  time,  their  attitudes  and  values  influence  involvement  in  3Rs  initiatives. 
"Cultural  data"  is  considered  because,  educational  programs  and  other  GTA  3Rs 
components  must  be  sensitive  to  the  potential  influence  of  language  and  tradition  on  the 
extent  of  adoption  of  GTA  3Rs  options.  "Age"  provides  an  indication  of  whether  waste 
diversion  should  be  oriented  to  a  younger  population,  or  whether  the  Region  is 
characterized  by  an  older  population  possibly  less  able  to  participate  in  some  of  the  more 
physical  diversion  activities.  "Family  status"  indicates  the  lifestyle  of  people  who  may  be 
able  to  participate  in  waste  diversion  activities.  "Income  levels"  assist  in  the 
understanding  of  the  ability  of  residents  to  afford  GTA  3Rs  diversion  activities  that  may 
involve  some  cost. 

Culture 

Cultural  data  is  important  to  the  analysis  of  alternative  3Rs  systems.because  the  cultural 
context  affects  how  3Rs  are  accepted  and  the  factors  contributing  to  their 
implementation.  Table  3.4  indicates  that  the  current  language  make-up  within  the  GTA 
varies  considerably.  The  diversity  of  cultural  groups  will  continue  to  grow  over  the 
planning  period. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  cultural  change  over  the  planning  period  is  strongly  influenced 
by  Federal  immigration  policy.  Between  1986  and  1991,  75  percent  of  the  154,000 
immigrants  to  the  Metro  Toronto  area  were  from  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America 
and  Africa.   Significant  numbers  have   also  immigrated  from  Poland  and  Portugal 
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(Canadian  Urban  Institute,  1991b).  At  least  40  percent  of  the  immigrants  do  not  have 
a  functional  command  of  English  and  the  rate  is  high  among  people  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Punjabi,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Future  immigration 
priorities  may  shift  toward  ecological  refugee  areas  such  as  parts  of  sub-Sahara  Africa. 


TABLE  3.3 
POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  REGION 


YEAR  Metro  Durham  Halton  Peel 


1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 

1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 

2001 
.2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 

2006 
2007 
2008 
2009 
2010 

2011 
2012 
2013 
2014 
2015 


Metro 

Durham 

Toronto 

2,275,800 

409,075 

2,298,031 

422,825 

2,320,480 

438,380 

2,343,148 

453,880 

2,366,037 

469,335 

2,389,150 

484,745 

2,404,140 

500,120 

2,419,130 

515,450 

2,434,120 

530,750 

2,449,110 

546,005 

2,464,100 

561,230 

2,470,430 

576,425 

2,476,760 

592,125 

2,483,090 

607,790 

2,489,420 

623,420 

2,495,750 

639,025 

2,502,080 

654,600 

2,508,410 

670,160 

2,514,740 

685,690 

2,521,070 

701,740 

2,527,400 

717,780 

2,532,890 

733,770 

2,538,380 

749,695 

2,543,870 

765,465 

2,549,360 

781,045 

313,136 

744,700 

318,893 

763,000 

324,756 

784,500 

330,727 

808,800 

336,807 

833,500 

343,000 

859,300 

351,538 

879,500 

360,290 

900,700 

369,259 

921,900 

378,452 

953,100 

387,873 

974,300 

397,529 

991,100 

407,425 

1,007,900 

417,568 

1,024,700 

427,963 

1,041,500 

438,617 

1,058,100 

449,536 

1,072,100 

460,727 

1,086,100 

472,197 

1,100,100 

483,952 

1,114,100 

496,000 

1,127,900 

508,347 

1,139,500 

521,002 

1,150,500 

533,972 

1,162,000 

547,265 

1,173,500 

Yprk 

GTA 

Total 

504,981 

4,247,692 

522,248 

4,324,997 

540,106 

4,408,222 

558,575 

4,495,130 

577,675 

4,583,354 

597,459 

4,673,654 

615,017 

4,750,315 

632,605 

4,828,175 

650,193 

4,906,222 

667,781 

4,994,448 

685,370 

5,072,873 

701,325 

5,136,809 

717,280 

5,201,490 

733,235 

5,266,383 

749,190 

5,331,493 

765,143 

5,396,635 

780,277 

5,458,593 

795,411 

5,520,808 

810,545 

5,583,272 

825,679 

5,646,541 

840,019 

5,709,099 

853,042 

5,767,549 

865,270 

5,824,847 

877,498 

5,882,805 

889,726 

5,940,896 

Source:  Clayton  Research  Associates  Ltd.,  1990,  Regional  Municipalities  and  Hardy  Stevenson  and  Associates 
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Table  3.4  demonstrates  a  rise  in  language  diversity,  from  1986  to  1991  within  the  GTA. 
Overall,  as  the  third  largest  language  group,  the  Chinese  population  appears  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  of  the  language  groups  in  the  GTA.  Polish  speaking  people  also 
increased  as  a  proportion  of  GTA  population.  The  English,  Italian  and  German 
speaking  cultural  groups  each  lost  proportionate  representation. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  cultural  diversity  GTA  3Rs  education  options,  particularly 
those  geared  to  education  in  the  home,  will  have  to  meet  a  range  of  linguistic 
requirements.  Where  3Rs  components  are  to  be  implemented  on  a  neighbourhood  level, 
waste  diversion  programs  must  be  cognizant  of  distinct  neighbourhoods  and  the  need  to 
tailor  these  programs  to  meet  local  language  and  cultural  conditions. 


TABLE  3.4 
SHIFTS  IN  LANGUAGE  DIVERSITY 


Mother 

English 

French 

Italian 

German 

1  Chinese 

Portug 

Polish 

Other 

Tongue 

Durham 

1981 

88.1 

1.7 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

10.2 

1986 

90.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

.3 

.3 

.7 

4.3 

1991 

89.1 

1.8 

1.2 

.6 

1.2 

.4 

.9 

4.9 

Haiton 

1981 

85.8 

1.9 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

12.3 

1986 

87.6 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

.4 

1.1 

.6 

5.3 

1991 

86.2 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

.7 

1.2 

.8 

6.2 

Peel 

1981 

77.8 

1.7 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

20.5 

1986 

78.7 

1.6 

4.4 

1.6 

1.1 

2.6 

1.1 

9.0 

1991 

72.8 

1.5 

3.8 

1.2 

2.1 

3.2 

2.1 

13.3 

Metro 

1981 

67.7 

1.5 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

30.8 

1986 

69.1 

1.3 

6.7 

1.6 

3.9 

2.8 

1.4 

13.1 

1991 

64.2 

1.3 

5.3 

1.3 

6.1 

3.0 

1.8 

17.1 

York 

1981 

82.7 

1.1 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

16.2 

1986 

80.7 

1.0 

7.5 

1.7 

1.8 

.3 

.4 

7.1 

1991 

73.3 

1.1 

8.5 

1.3 

5.1 

.5 

.4 

10.0 

Total 

1981 

73.3 

1.5 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

25.2 

GTA 

1986 

74.9 

1.4 

5.5 

1.6 

2.7 

2.2 

1.1 

10.5 

1991 

70.9 

1.4 

4.7 

1.2 

4.4 

2.3 

1.5 

13.5 

Source   :  Adopted  from  1981,  1986  and  1991  Census  of  Canada 
n/a     =  not  available 
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Shift  in  Age  Profile 

Age  characteristics  of  the  GTA  are  indicated  on  Table  3.5.  Overall,  the  GTA  is  seeing 
a  decline  in  the  numbers  of  younger  people  as  the  baby-boom  generation  is  no  longer 
having  children.   There  is  also  an  increasing  number  of  people  over  the  age  of  65. 

Toward  the  year  2015,  the  number  of  people  in  the  GTA  younger  than  19  is  expected 
to  continue  to  decline  in  proportion  to  other  age  groups.  And,  as  seen  on  Table  3.6,  the 
median  age  of  the  population  will  be  increasing  (IBI,  1990c)  with  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  elderly.  Today  the  elderly  (over  65  years)  constitute  over  10  percent  of  the 
population,  and  over  the  next  decade  the  proportion  of  elderly  is  expected  to  increase 
to  14  percent  (Canadian  Urban  Institute,  1991b).  As  the  population  ages,  more  homes 
will  be  composed  of  single  elderly  individuals  or  'empty-nester'  parents  whose  children 
live  on  their  own.  This  may  influence  the  extent  of  adoption  of  GTA  3Rs  components 
that  require  strenuous  activities. 

TABLE  3.5 
GREATER  TORONTO  AREA  -  AGE  PROFILE  1981,  1986,  1991 


0-19  Years 
Number        % 


20-34  Years 
Number       9. 


35-54  Yeare 
Number       % 


55-64  Years 
Number       % 


65 -f-  Years 
Number 


Metro 


1981 

578,015 

27.0 

596,025 

27.9 

521,975 

24.4 

215,270 

10.0 

226,130 

10.6 

1986 

520,420 

24.0 

632,075 

28.8 

554,430 

35.1 

236,635 

10.8 

252,160 

11.5 

1991 

509,175 

22.4 

649,399 

28.5 

598,900 

26.3 

227,210 

10.0 

291,095 

118 

1981 

97,635 

34.4 

75,495 

26.6 

67,920 

24.0 

21,405 

7.6 

21,205 

7.5 

1986 

102,420 

31.4 

87,800 

27.0 

84,285 

25.8 

26,035 

8.0 

25,615 

7.9 

1991 

126,135 

30.8 

106,550 

26.0. 

113,115 

27.7 

29,905 

7.3 

33,350 

8,2 

1981 

85,605 

33.7 

62,085 

24.4 

67,815 

26.7 

20,735 

8.1 

17,635 

6.9 

1986 

81,240 

30.0 

65,065 

24.0 

76,690 

28.3 

25,745 

9.5 

22,650 

8.4 

1991 

87,575 

28.0 

74,380 

23.7 

92,735 

29.6 

28,290 

9.0 

30,164 

9.6 

1981 

174,490 

35.6 

139,135 

28.6 

124,845 

25.4 

29,550 

6.0 

22,695 

4.6 

1986 

189.815 

32.0 

164,715 

27.8 

164,235 

27.8 

40,825 

6.9 

32,570 

5.5 

1991 

220,020 

30.0 

201,451 

27.5 

212,405 

28.9 

51,910 

7.0 

46,570 

6.4 

1981 

42,455 

32.8 

33,490 

25.9 

28,585 

22,1 

11,195 

8.6 

13,715 

10.6 

1986 

113,935 

32.5 

87,390 

24.9 

99,025 

28.2 

25,940 

7.4 

24,315 

6.9 

1991 

158,805 

31.5 

120,410 

23.8 

153,355 

30.4 

36,835 

7.3 

35,560 

7.0 

1981 

978,200 

29.7 

906,230 

27.5 

811,140 

24.6 

298,155 

9.0 

301,380 

9.1 

1986 

1,007,830 

27.0 

1,037,045 

27.7 

978,665 

26.2 

355,180 

9.5 

357,310 

9.6 

1991 

1,101,710 

26.0 

1,152,190 

27.2 

1,170,510 

27.6 

374,150 

8.8 

436,736 

10.3 

GTA 


Source:  Statistics  Canada:  Census  Divisions,  Census  Families  in  Private  Households,  1981;  Statistics  Canada,  Part  1,  Profiles,  1986; 
Statistics  Canada,  1991. 
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To  reflect  an  aging  population,  it  is  predicted  that,  municipal  service  provision  will  be  targeted 
to:  community  health,  culture  and  leisure,  recreation  involving  less  demanding  sport,  and  senior 
citizen  support  services  designed  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  homes  (IBI,  1990c,  p.  12).  As 
the  trend  will  be  toward  the  integration  of  services,  the  integration  of  waste  diversion  programs 
may  be  influenced  similarly. 

TABLE  3.6 

GREATER  TORONTO  AREA  -  MEDIAN  AGE 

ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 


1987  2011 

Male   Female  Male     Female 


Metro 

31.5 

33.9 

41.9 

45.6 

Durham 

29.3 

30.2 

35.3 

37.0 

Halton 

30.9 

32.6 

37.4 

39.7 

Peel 

28.6 

29.4 

36.3 

38.2 

York 

29.7 

30.4 

34.7 

36.3 

GTA  n/a        n/a  n/a         n/a 

ONTARIO  TOTAL       31.4     33.1  39.7       42.7 

Source:   Demographic  Bulletin,  Population  Projections  for  Regional  Municipalities, 
Counties  and  Districts  of  Ontario  to  2011 
n/a    =  not  available 

Shift  in  Family  Profile 

Across  the  GTA,  children  and  teenagers  are  expected  to  increasingly  be  raised  in  single- 
parent  family  households  and  family  households  containing  children  of  different  parents 
(blended  families)  (Canadian  Urban  Institute,  1991b).  A  growing  proportion  of  families 
will  be  two  income  families,  thus  potentially  reducing  the  time  available  for  waste 
diversion  activities. 

To  adjust  to  these  changes,  services  providers  in  the  GTA  have  moved  toward 
rationalizing  and  integrating  community-based  services  and  facilities  through  future 
community  hub-centres  (e.g.,  based  in  school  buildings).  Any  financial  and  time 
requirements  that  might  be  associated  with  waste  diversion  activities  must  be  assessed 
in  light  of  the  time  involved  per  family  and  other  household  costs.  A  shift  toward 
convenience  of  the  waste  diversion  activities  and  adaptability  to  demographic  and 
neighbourhood  conditions  would  likely  assist  diversion. 
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Shift  in  Income  Profile 

When  comparing  incomes,  York  Region  continues  to  have  the  highest  income  and 
Durham  Region  has  the  lowest  income  of  all  Regions  in  the  GTA  as  indicated  on  Table 
3.7.  Understanding  the  differences  in  household  income  on  a  regional  basis  is  useful  in 
the  design  and  planning  of  the  3Rs  system.  For  example,  in  regions  where  the  average 
household  income  is  lower  and  there  is  less  discretionary  income,  there  may  be  less 
willingness  to  pay  for  a  subsidized  composter,  which  would  be  viewed  as  a  non-essential 
good.  In  less  wealthy  regions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subsidize  programs  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Across  the  GTA,  the  further  automation  of  jobs,  loss  of  traditional  manufacturing  jobs 
and  slow  growth  in  the  construction  sector  may  have  a  negative  effect  on  people  deriving 
their  income  from  blue-collar  employment.  Many  of  the  new  jobs  to  be  created  will 
either  be  higher  income,  high  skilled  service  sector  jobs  or  low-paying  part-time 
employment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum,  the  Canadian  Urban  Institute  further  predicts  the 
feminization  of  poverty,  particularly  among  single  parent  households.  Poverty  will  be 
further  intertvsaned  with  race  and  ethnicity.  Social  services  in  the  GTA  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  being  cost  efficient  (IBI,  1990c)  to  address  this  trend.  To  be  effective,  waste 
diversion  activities  must  also  ensure  that  efficiencies  are  achieved  and  programs  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  changing  income  strata  in  Metro  Toronto  and  the  GTA. 


TABLE  3.7 

GREATER  TORONTO  AREA 

AVERAGE  INCOME  BY  HOUSEHOLD 


1981 

1986 

Metro 

$27,476 

$40,493 

Durham 

27,235 

38,526 

Halton 

32,208 

48,354 

Peel 

31,501 

46,630 

York 

33,288 

52,206 

GTA 

$28,699 

$42,674 

Source:   Statistics  Canada,  1981  Income;  Statistics  Canada,  Profiles. 
Ontario  Part  2,  1986 
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3.1.4  Housing 

Information  about  housing  supports  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  by  considering  whether  waste 
diversion  opportunities  should  focus  on  3Rs  components  appropriate  to  each  type  of 
housing.  In  addition,  information  about  households  helps  to  determine  whether  people 
are  owners  or  tenants,  as  a  factor  in  such  waste  diversion  options  as  the  direct  or  indirect 
levy  of  collection  fees.  Across  the  Greater  Toronto  Area,  several  housing  characteristics 
and  trends  have  implications  for  the  GTA  3Rs  Analysis. 

Current  Household  Characteristics 

The  GTA  had  a  total  of  1,487  million  households  in  1991.  As  indicated  on  Table  3.8, 
household  size  across  the  GTA  varies  from  3.5  persons  per  household  in  Markham  to 
a  low  of  2.3  persons  per  household  in  East  York  and  Toronto.  Most  of  the  housing 
within  the  Greater  Toronto  Area  is  owned  by  the  occupants.  However,  as  indicated  in 
Table  3.9,  rates  of  home  ownership  vary  considerably  from  a  high  of  82  percent  in  York 
Region  to  a  low  of  48  percent  in  the  City  of  Toronto.  The  variation  in  rental  and 
ownership  rates  has  implications  to  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis  in  terms  of  assumptions  about 
the  extent  to  which  waste  diversion  activities  depend  on  curbside  pick-up  or  the  efficacy 
of  components  that  rely  on  direct  cost  diversion  efforts. 

The  type  of  households  also  varies  across  the  GTA  and  within  each  Region.  For 
example.  Table  3.10  indicates  that  Metro  Toronto  is  dominated  by  high  rise  apartments 
closely  followed  by  single  family  homes.  Metro  Toronto  also  has  the  highest  percent  of 
low  rise  apartment  housing  stock  in  the  GTA.  In  contrast,  Durham  Region  has  the  most 
single  family  housing  and  least  amount  of  high  rise. 

GTA  Housing  Projections 

Over  the  planning  period  for  the  GTA  3Rs  analysis,  there  is  expected  to  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  rate  and  type  of  new  housing  constructed  in  the  GTA.  For  example, 
Table  3.12  indicates  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  new  housing  in  Metro  Toronto  is  expected 
to  level  off,  with  much  of  the  newer  housing  being  multiple  family,  infill  development. 
This  type  of  housing  construction  is  due  primarily  to  the  low  amount  of  'green  field' 
development  land  in  Metro  Toronto  and  Provincial  housing  initiatives.  The  Regional 
Municipalities  are  expected  to  experience  growth  of  all  housing  types.  By  2015,  the  GTA 
is  predicted  to  have  2,301,432  units,  representing  a  66  percent  increase  of  the  current 
housing  stock. 
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TABLE  3.8 
HOUSEHOLDS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE  BY  REGION 


YEAR 

1986 

Household 

1991 

Household 

Households 

Size 

Households 

Size 

M  eiro 

Toronto 

• 

827,492 

258 

864,555 

263 

East  York 

43,589 

Z23 

44,475 

23 

Etobicoke 

119,900 

266 

115,230 

27 

North  York 

198,298 

278 

203,145 

27 

Scarborough 

162,251 

284 

174,915 

3.0 

Toronto 

257,428 

230 

270,660 

23 

York 

54,026 

246 

56,130 

25 

Durham 

106,930 

3.05 

136,135 

3.0 

Ajax 

11,790 

3.10 

18,085 

3.1 

Brock 

3,450 

290 

3,920 

28 

Newcastle 

10,940 

3.12 

16,380 

3.0 

Oshawa 

42,670 

289 

46,945 

27 

Pickering 

14,575 

3.36 

20,515 

3.3 

Scugog 

5,005 

3.04 

5,965 

3.0 

Uxbridge 

3,875 

3.07 

4,730 

29 

Whitby 

14,625 

3.13 

19,580 

3.1 

Halton 

89,830 

3.02 

106,420 

290 

Oakville 

28,725 

3.03 

37,910 

299 

Burlington 

40,120 

291 

46,240 

.     277 

Milton 

9,735 

3.29 

10,070 

3.09 

Halton  Hills 

- 

12200 

297 

Peel 

185,870 

3.19 

229,665 

3.17 

Brampton 

56,885 

3.31 

70,785 

3.29 

Mississauga 

120,025 

3.12 

148,240 

3.10 

Caledon 

8,960 

3.31 

10,745 

3.23 

York 

105,195 

3.33 

150,485 

3.3 

Vaughan 

17,757 

3.70 

29,855 

3.7 

Aurora 

6,640 

3.15 

9,375 

3.1 

East 

Gwillimbury 

4,330 

3.38 

5,570 

3.2 

Georgina 

7,640 

294 

10,455 

28 

Markham 

33,355 

3.44 

43,655 

3.5 

Newmarket 

10,685 

3.27 

14,175 

3.1 

Richmond 

Hill 

15,070 

3.10 

25,550 

3.1 

Whitchurch- 

Stouffville 

4,865 

3.11 

6,050 

3.0 

King  Twp. 

4,935 

3.23 

5,745 

3.1 

GTA 

1,315,317 

283 

1,487,260 

285 

Source:  1986,  1991  Census  Data,  Regional  Planning  Departments 
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TABLE  3.9 
OWNERSHIP/RENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS:  1991 


OWNERS     % 


TOTAL     % 
HOUSEHOLD 


METRO  415,450  48.05 

DLRHAM  101,780  74.76 

HALTON  79,045  74.28 

PEEL  156,950  68.34 

YORK  124,070  82.45 


449.105  51.95 

34,360  25.24 

27,375  25.72 

7Z720  31.66 

26,405  17.55 


864,555  100 

136,135  100 

106,420  100 

229.670  100 

150.485  100 


GTA  TOTAL  877,295     59.00 


609,%5     41.00 


1,487,265  100 


SOURCE:  Slalistics  Canada.  Profiles,  1991. 


TABLE  3.10 
PERCENTAGE  HOUSEHOLD  TYPES:  GREATER  TORONTO  AREA  -  1991 


Single 

Semi/Town 

Low 

High 

Total 

Family 

% 

Row          % 

Rise 

% 

Rise         % 

Region      % 

METRO 

281,475 

33.2 

156,440  18.1 

110,695 

12.8 

309,940  35.8 

864,555  99.9 

DURHAM 

94,005 

69.0 

22,130  16.3 

9,255 

6.8 

10,750    7.9 

136,140  100.0 

HALTON 

69,860 

65.6 

15,735  14.8 

5,155 

4.8 

15,665  14.7 

106,420  99.9 

PEEL 

113,425 

49.4 

53,165  23.1 

9,510 

4.1 

53,570  23.3 

229,670  99.9 

YORK 

120,145 

79.8 

13,800    9.2 

5,150 

3.4 

11,395    7.6 

150,490  100.0 

GTA  TOTAL 

678,910 

45.7 

261,270  17.6 

139,765 

9.4 

401,320     27.0 

1,487275  99.7 

Note:  Statistics  Canada  -  Cat.  No  95-337,  1991  Census  -  100%  Data 
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TABLE  3.11 
HOUSEHOLD  PROJECTIONS  BY  REGION 


Metro 
Toronto 


1991 

858,550 

136,140 

106,420 

229,670 

150,490 

1,487,265 

1992 

871,880 

147,105 

109,301 

240,228 

161,556 

1,530,070 

1993 

879,267 

153,120 

112,261 

250,582 

169,129 

1,564,359 

1994 

886,717 

159,155 

115,301 

261,383 

177,057 

1,599,613 

1995 

894,229 

165,210 

118,424 

272,649 

185,357 

1,635,869 

1996 

901,806 

171,290 

121,630 

284,400 

194,046 

1,673,172 

1997 

909,447 

177,390 

124,924 

293,392 

199,985 

1,705,138 

1998 

917,152 

183,520 

128,307 

302,669 

206,107 

1,737,755 

1999 

924,923 

189,670 

131,782 

312,238 

21Z416 

1,771,029 

2000 

932,760 

195,845 

135,350 

322,111 

218,918 

1,804,984 

2001 

940,663 

202,040 

139,016 

332,295 

225,619 

1,839,634 

2002 

946,916 

208,265 

142,914 

340,788 

231,400 

1,870,283 

2003 

953,212 

214,725 

146,921 

349,497 

237,329 

1,901,684 

2004 

959,549 

221,210 

151,041 

358,430 

243,410 

1,933,640 

2005 

965,929 

227,720 

155,277 

367,590 

249,646 

1,966,162 

2006 

972,351 

234,255 

159,631 

376,985 

256,043 

1,999,265 

2007 

978,815 

240,825 

164,107 

384,928 

261,961 

2,030,636 

2008 

985,323 

247,420 

168,709 

393,039 

268,016 

2,062,507 

2009 

991,874 

254,045 

173,440 

401,320 

274,212 

2,094,891 

2010 

998,468 

260,905 

178,304 

409,776 

280,550 

2,128,003 

2011 

1,005,000 

267,795 

183,304 

418,410 

287,036 

2,161,545 

2012 

•1,011,788 

274,710 

188,444 

427,226 

293,671 

2,195,839 

2013 

1,018,515 

281,620 

193,728 

436,228 

300,459 

2,230,550 

2014 

1,025,287 

288,485 

199,161 

445,419 

307,404 

2,265,756 

2015 

1,032,103 

295,270 

204,745 

454,804 

314,510 

2,301,432 

Source:  Claylon  Research  Associates  Ltd.  1989b;  Hardy  Stevenson  and  Associates 
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Several  additional  current  and  future  trends  include: 

•  Toronto  CMA  is  no  longer  the  tightest  rental  housing  market  in  Canada; 

•  there  is  very  little  ongoing  private  rental  construction  but  the  assisted 
rental  construction  component  of  the  market  has  increased  dramatically; 

•  singles,  semis  and  freehold  townhouses  dominate  housing  starts  in  Toronto 
CMA; 

•  housing  demand  in  the  Toronto  area  is  expected  to  be  weak  over  the  next 
few  years  due  to  lower  household  formation  rates.  In  the  late  1990s  home 
ownership  is  expected  to  increase  (CMHC,  1993a); 

•  over  the  longer  term,  the  rate  of  household  growth  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  is  expected  to  decline  due  to  lower  levels  of  net  migration  and  the 
aging  of  the  population  out  of  the  prime  household  formation  stage; 

•  due  to  preferences  for  an  aging  population  to  desire  high-rise  and  multiple 
family  dwellings,  these  housing  forms  are  expected  to  increase  in  the 
1990s;  and, 

•  shortages  of  developable  land  are  expected  to  result  in  net  zero  growth  of 
single-detached  dwellings  in  Metro  by  the  year  2000.  Over  the  long  term, 
non-Metro  regions  are  also  expected  to  have  declines  in  household  growth. 

3.1.5  Employment 

In  1991,  the  GTA  provided  approximately  2,419,455  employment  opportunities.  About 
60  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  GTA  were  located  in  Metro  Toronto.  Peel  Region 
provided  the  next  largest  number  of  jobs  at  16.3  percent.  Halton  Region  provided  the 
fewest  employment  opportunities,  at  6.2  percent.  Based  on  Hemson  estimates.  Peel  and 
York  Region  are  anticipated  to  experience  major  gains  in  employment,  with  Peel 
accommodating  24  percent  of  the  employment  increase  in  the  GTA  and  York 
accommodating  25  percent  of  the  employment  growth  to  2011.  Durham  and  Halton 
Regions  will  experience  a  13  percent  and  11  percent  change,  respectively.  All 
employment  estimates  must  be  viewed  with  some  caution,  given  job  losses  during  the 
recession. 

Figure  3.2  indicates  that  the  overall  trends  in  the  GTA  are  for  increases  in  service  and 
office  type  employment.  Since  1981,  manufacturing  and  commercial  services  have 
experienced  the  most  significant  decreases  in  employment  opportunities.     Similarly, 
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labour  force  declines  across  the  GTA  have  been  greatest  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Table  3.17  shows  that  employment  in  the  GTA  continues  to  be  dominated  by 
manufacturing  at  21.5  percent  of  the  employment  opportunities.  However,  both  the 
office  sectors  and  service  sectors  provide  considerable  employment  opportunities  in  the 
GTA.  Within  these  sectors,  Durham  Region  has  the  highest  dependence  on 
manufacturing;  Halton  Region  has  the  highest  percentage  dependence  on  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate. 

Several  trends  are  apparent  with  respect  to  future  employment  growth  (Hemson 
Consulting  Ltd.,  1989): 

•  increasing  female  workforce  participation  rates  will  occur  in  the  35  -  65 
age  groups  and  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  future  growth  of  employment; 

•  Metro  Toronto's  share  of  employment  growth  will  be  low  and  decreasing, 
and  over  the  long  term,  will  account  for  50  percent  of  the  employment 
opportunities; 

•  all  Metro  Toronto  growth  will  occur  in  the  office  sector; 

•  the  Regions  (vs.  Metro)  will  continue  to  attract  a  growing  share  of  future 
GTA  employment  and  Peel  and  York  Regions  will  accommodate  half  of 
the  future  growth;  and 

•  Halton  and  Durham  Regions  will  gradually  increase  employment  levels 
with  more  growth  occurring  over  the  longer  term.  A  small  proportion  of 
the  growth  is  expected  from  office  employment. 

A  second  analysis  of  future  employment  levels  and  distribution  was  completed  by  the  IBI 
Group  in  their  Greater  Toronto  Area,  Urban  Structure  Concepts  Study  (IBI,  1990a,  pp.  10- 
11).   They  assumed  a  number  of  societal  trends  affecting  employment,  including: 

•  continuing  rapid  entry  of  women  into  the  out-of-home  labour  force,  but  at 
reduced  rates  relative  to  the  last  two  decades; 

•  continuing  rates  of  household  formation  until  the  turn  of  the  century  as  the 
remainder  of  the  baby  boom  generation  enters  the  real  estate  market; 

•  an  increasing  number  of  retired  persons  living  in  the  community, 
particularly  following  2011  as  the  baby  boom  generation  starts  to  reach 
retirement  age;  and, 

•  an  increase  in  the  overall  participation  rate  between  1986  and  2011, 
followed  by  a  decline  to  an  intermediate  level  by  2021. 
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Figure  3.2 
Employment  Trends  by  SIC  for  Greater  Toronto  Area,  1981-2015 


GTA    1981       GTA    1992      GTA    1997      GTA    2001       GTA    2006      GTA    2011       GTA    2015 


D       Primiary         +       Manufacturing  o      Construction         A      Transportation         x       Wholesale 


GTA    1981       GTA    1992       GTA    1997       GTA    2001       GTA    2006       GTA    2011       GTA    2015 


years 
D       Retail         +       FIRE         o      Non-Commercial         A      Commercial         x       Public   Admin. 
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As  part  of  the  City  of  Toronto  Official  Plan  Review,  Analytic  Information  Management 
Inc.  (AIMI)  assessed  the  GTCC  employment  estimates  (City  of  Toronto  Economic 
Development  Committee,  1990).  This  study,  conducted  jointly  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  using  the  PRISM  model,  assessed  potential  employment  changes  in  the  GTA 
using  the  Census  Metropolitan  Area  (encompassing  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Peel  and 
York  Regions,  all  of  Halton  Region  except  Burlington  and  a  small  part  of  Durham 
Region,  not  including  Oshawa  and  Whitby)  as  a  base.  In  contrast  to  the  Hemson 
projections,  AIMI  notes  several  employment  trends  relevant  to  this  study: 

•  labour  force  participation  rates  will  level  off;  and, 

•  an  aging  workforce  will  increase  the  demand  for  consumer  services 
(especially  in  the  leisure  market  area)  relative  to  spending  on  housing  and 
"necessary"  consumer  durables. 

As  part  of  the  context  for  the  Metro  Toronto  Strategic  Plan  and  the  development  of 
policies  for  the  new  Metro  Toronto  Official  Plan,  the  Metro  Toronto  Planning 
Department  completed  an  analysis  of  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  future 
population  and  employment  activities  within  Metro  Toronto  and  the  GTA.  The  analysis 
identified  several  employment  trends  relevant  to  the  3Rs  analysis: 


• 


the  distribution  of  jobs  by  activity  have  shifted  such  that  goods  producing 
activities  have  experienced  a  decline  while  service  activities  have  increased; 


•  it  is  assumed  that  Metro  Toronto's  long  term  employment  will  shift  from 
industrial  (manufacturing  and  wholesale)  activities  to  offices;  and, 

•  shares  of  employment  in  other  sectors  are  expected  to  remain  relatively 
stable.  The  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  (CMHC)  has 
estimated  that  employment  in  the  Toronto  CMA  has  dechned  by  10 
percent  (200,000  jobs). 

More  recently,  employment  in  the  GTA  has  declined  significantly,  with  manufacturing 
and  construction  experiencing  considerable  decline  (CMHC,  1993a).  Service  industries 
have  remained  stable  during  the  recession,  although  there  are  potential  job  losses  as  a 
result  of  restructuring  in  the  financial  services,  transportation,  utilities  and  public 
administration  sectors. 

The  GTA  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  further  automation  of  jobs  and  loss  of  traditional 
manufacturing  jobs.  A  significant  trend  will  be  the  continued  emergence  of  a  bi-polar 
service  sector  of:  1)  highly  rewarded  educated  management  and  professional  service 
sector;  2)  disproportionate  numbers  of  workers  in  lower  paying  jobs,  poor  backgrounds 
and  under-educated  workforce. 
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Overall,  future  employment  trends  in  the  GTA  are  toward  greater  increases  in  the 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  construction  and  wholesale  sectors.  Continued 
decreases  are  expected  to  occur  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  as  indicated  on  Table  3.20. 
Tables  3.13,  3.14,  3.15,  3.16,  and  3.17  show  additional  employment  and  labour  force 
statistics  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  GTA  Regional  Municipalities. 


3.2  Durham  Region 

3.2.1         Demographic  Characteristics 

In  1991,  Durham  had  about  10  percent  of  the  population  in  the  GTA  with  409,070 
residents.  As  seen  on  Table  3.1,  the  most  populated  centre  in  Durham  Region  is 
Oshawa  followed  by  Pickering  and  Whitby. 

As  most  of  the  land  in  Metro  Toronto  is  developed,  Durham  Region  is  expected  to 
experience  higher  growth  rates  than  Metro  Toronto,  but  less  than  York  and  Peel 
Regions.  Table  3.2  indicates  that  Durham  is  expected  to  receive  21  percent  of  the 
growth  of  the  GTA  between  1991  and  2011  and  20  percent  of  the  growth  of  the  GTA 
in  the  2011  to  2031  period.  York  and  Peel  Regions  will  continue  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  municipalities  over  that  period. 

By  2015,  Durham  Region  is  expected  to  have  781,000  residents,  roughly  the  size  of  Peel 
Region  today.  The  population  projections  selected  for  Durham  Region  and  other 
Regions  within  the  GTA  are  presented  in  Table  3.3,  Population  Projections  by  Region. 

Durham  Region  is  linguistically  the  most  homogenous  region  in  the  GTA  with  almost  90 
percent  of  the  population  indicating  English  as  their  mother  tongue. 

As  seen  on  Table  3.5,  Durham  has  a  younger  population  and  consequently,  higher 
fertility  rate.  The  remainder  of  the  age  groups  in  the  Region  are  about  average  for  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area.  Over  the  planning  period,  most  of  the  growth  in  Durham  Region 
will  be  driven  by  immigration  (as  opposed  to  birth  rate,  rate  of  family  formations  etc). 
Table  3.7  indicates  that  the  median  age  for  Durham  residents  will  also  be  similar  to  the 
average  median  age  for  the  GTA. 

Durham  Region  has  the  lowest  average  household  income  of  all  Regions  in  the  GTA 
Given  this,  residential  waste  diversion  scenarios  involving  additional  household  costs  may 
be  less  effective. 
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TABLE  3.15 
EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  REGION 


YEAR 

Metro 
Toronto 

Durham 

Halton 

Peel 

York 

GTA 
ToUl 

1986 

1,349,000 

137,264 

119,000 

304,000 

170,000 

2,079,264 

1987 

1,368,998 

143,507 

124,639 

320,182 

183,778 

Z141,104 

1988 

1,389,293 

150,035 

130,546 

337,227 

198,673 

2,205,774 

1989 

1,409,888 

156,860 

136,733 

355,178 

241,775 

2,300,434 

1990 

1,430,789 

163,995 

143,213 

374,086 

232,182 

2,344,265 

1991 

1,452,000 

171,455 

150,000 

394,000 

252,000 

2,419,455 

1992 

1,464,504 

176,609 

154,223 

404,695 

261,654 

2,461,685 

1993 

1,477,116 

181,919 

158,565 

415,679 

271,678 

2,504,957 

1994 

1,489,836 

187,388 

163,029 

426,962 

282,085 

2,549,300 

1995 

1,502,666 

193,021 

167,618 

438,552 

292,892 

2,594,749 

1996 

1,515,607 

198,824 

172,337 

450,455 

304,112 

2,641,335 

1997 

1,528,659 

204,802 

177,189 

462,682 

315,762 

2,689,094 

1998 

1,541,823 

210,959 

182,177 

475,241 

327,859 

2,729,059 

1999 

1,555,101 

217,301 

187,306 

488,141 

340,419 

2,788,268 

2000 

1,568,493 

223,834 

192,579 

510,391 

353,460 

2,848,757 

2001 

1,582,000 

230,564 

198,000 

515,000 

367,000 

2,892,564 

2002 

1,592,104 

235,117 

202,180 

522,314 

375,906 

2,927,621 

2003 

1,602,273 

239,761 

206,448 

529,733 

385,027 

2,963,242 

2004 

1,612,507 

244,496 

210,806 

537,256 

394,370 

2,999,435 

2005 

1,622,807 

249,325 

215,256 

544,887 

403,940 

3,036,215 

2006 

1,633,172 

254,249 

219,800 

552,626 

413,742 

3,073,589 

2007 

1,643,603 

259,270 

224,440 

560,474 

421,560 

3,109,347 

2008 

1,654,102 

264,391 

229,178 

568,435 

429,525 

3,145,631 

2009 

1,664,667 

269,613 

234,016 

576,508 

437,641 

3,182,445 

2010 

1,675,299 

274,938 

238,956 

584,696 

445,910 

3,219,799 

2011 

1,686,000 

280,368 

"     244,000 

593,000 

454,335 

3,257,703 

2012 

1,696,769 

283,142 

249,151 

601,422 

459,360 

3,289,844 

2013 

1,707,606 

285,944 

254,411 

609,964 

464,440 

3,322,365 

2014 

1,718,513 

288,773 

259,781 

618,627 

469,576 

3,355,270 

2015 

1,729,490 

291,631 

265,265 

627,414 

474,769 

3,388,569 

Source:  Hemson,  1989;  Hardy  Stevenson  and  Associates 
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TABLE  3.16 
SUMMARY  PERCENTAGE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SIC:  GREATER  TORONTO  AREA  1981 


1992 


Major  ICI 

Metro 

Durham 

Halton 

Peel 

York 

Group 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 

1981 

1992 

Primary 

.5 

.5 

3.7 

1.0 

3.1 

1.1 

1.2 

.7 

4.0 

.8 

Manufacturing 

22.7 

15.8 

35.0 

28.9 

28.7 

23.5 

30.5 

34.6 

25.6 

26.4 

Oanstruction 

4.8 

4.0 

5.5 

6.5 

5.9 

4.4 

5.6 

5.8 

9.7 

120 

Trans/Comm 

Utilities 

7.9 

4.9 

7.6 

7.0 

4.2 

3.0 

11.7 

7.1 

7.0 

4.5 

Wholesale 

5.9 

6.9 

3.2 

8.2 

5.6 

7.4 

10.5 

15.8 

8.6 

15.8 

Retail 

11.6 

6.8 

12.1 

1Z7 

14.7 

7.8 

10.7 

8.4 

126 

8.7 

RRE 

10.1 

27.1 

■    3.7 

2.6 

5.0 

29.8 

3.8 

7.4 

3.9 

5.6 

Non-Commercial 

Services 

12.1 

11.3 

13.5 

8.1 

12.5 

5.0 

8.2 

6.1 

10,6 

10.4 

Commercial  Services 

18.6 

17.3 

11.9 

15.3 

16.0 

11.1 

14.1 

12.7 

14.9 

13.8 

Public  Administration 

5.8 

5.0 

3.8 

9.5 

4.4 

6.9 

3.7 

1.3 

3.1 

1.8 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  1981  Census;  Compusearch,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Data:  1993 


TABLE  3.17 
EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  BY  SIC:  GREATER  TORONTO  AREA  1992  -  2015 


Major  ICI 

1992 

1997 

2001 

2006 

2011 

2015 

Group 

Primary 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Manufacturing 

21.5 

19.7 

18.4 

17.4 

16.5 

15.9 

Construction 

5.4 

5.7 

5.9 

6.4 

7.0 

7.5 

Trans/Comm 

Utilities 

5.3 

■    4.6 

4.1 

3.7 

3.3 

3.1 

Wholesale 

9.5 

11.8 

14.1 

17.0 

16.4 

15.9 

Retail 

7.8 

7.2 

6.8 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

HRE 

20.0 

21.4 

226 

24.8 

27.2 

29.4 

Non-Commercial 

Services 

9.8 

8.9 

8.3 

7.8 

7.4 

7.1 

Commercial  Services 

15.7 

14.7 

13.9 

13.4 

13.0 

12.8 

Public  Administration 

4.5 

4.3 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

TOTAL 

100.0 

98.8 

98.6 

101.3 

101.3 

1021 

Source:  Statistics  Canada,  1981  Census;  Compusearch,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Data,  1993 
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^.1.1     Housing 

In  1991,  Durham  had  136,135  households,  as  indicated  on  Table  3.8.  Consistent  with 
population  data,  the  majority  of  households  are  located  in  Oshawa  followed  by  Pickering, 
Whitby  and  Ajax.  Table  3.9  indicates  that  about  25  percent  of  the  housing  units  in 
Durham  are  rental  units.  This  number  of  rentar units  is  significantly  less  than  Metro 
Toronto  but  more  than  York  Region  (17  percent),  the  Regional  Municipality  with  the 
least  housing  units.  CMHC  reports  that  Durham  municipalities  are  currently 
experiencing  the  highest  rental  vacancy  rates  in  the  GTA  and  the  highest  vacancies  since 
they  began  surveying. 

By  2015,  as  indicated  on  Table  3.11,  Durham  is  expected  to  have  295,000  households, 
more  than  a  doubling  from  1991.  As  a  municipality  within  the  GTA,  average  household 
sizes  are  expected  to  decline  to  2.48  persons  per  household  in  2031. 

Single  family  housing  dominates  Durham  Region's  housing  mix  at  69  percent  of  the 
housing  in  the  Region.  Due  to  preferences  of  an  aging  population  for  high-rise  and 
multiple  family  dwellings,  these  housing  forms  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  1990s. 
Based  on  Clayton  Research  household  projections,  Durham  Region  is  expected  to  have 
a  considerable  increase  in  single  family  housing  units  over  the  planning  period.  Most  of 
the  multiple  family  units  in  Durham  are  semis,  rows  and  townhouses  (52.5  percent),  21.9 
percent  are  high  rises;  25.5  percent  are  low  rises.  Table  3.10  shows  that  as  a  proportion 
of  all  housing  units,  7.9  percent  are  high  rises  and  6.8  percent  low  rises. 

3.23     Employment 

Tables  3.13  and  3.14  indicate  that,  on  a  percentage  basis,  Durham  Region  has  had 
considerably  greater  employment  growth  than  Metro  Toronto,  although  jobs  have  not 
been  created  at  the  same  rate  as  in  York  and  Peel  Regions.  In  1986,  Durham  Region 
had  a  labour  force  of  175,000  people.  As  with  the  other  Regions,  Durham  is  expected 
to  experience  increasing  participation  of  females  in  the  35  to  65  age  bracket. 

As  indicated  on  Table  3.15,  Durham  Region  is  expected  to  have  291,631  jobs  by  2015. 
And  overall,  Durham  will  continue  to  attract  employment  growth  in  GTA  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  Peel  and  York  Regions.  The  majority  of  Durham  Region's  labour  force  is 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  other  service  sectors.  In  contrast,  Metro  Toronto's 
labour  force  has  fewer  people  in  manufacturing  and  more  people  in  the  service  sector 
and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

Since  1981,  Durham's  employment  base  has  shifted  with  a  dominant  change  being  a 
dechne  in  the  Primary  and  Manufacturing  ICI  sectors.  As  seen  on  Table  3.16,  Durham 
has  seen  an  increase  in  the  Wholesale  and  Commercial  Services  Sectors.  These  trends 
are  expected  to  continue,  reflecting  broad  employment  shifts  across  the  GTA. 

Compared  to  local  employment  characteristics,  the  Durham  labour  force  is  characterized 
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by  more  people  involved  in  transportation,  communications  and  utilities  and  the  office 
sector,  as  seen  on  Table  3.19. 


33        Metro  Toronto 

3J.1     Demographic  Characteristics 

With  a  1992  population  of  2.27  million  people,  Metro  Toronto  is  the  largest  jurisdiction 
within  the  GTA.  Population  levels  indicated  on  Table  3.1  represent  53.7  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  GTA.  In  terms  of  growth  trends,  there  will  be  considerably  less  and 
slower  growth  in  Metro  Toronto  compared  to  the  GTA  Regions.  Table  3.2  indicates  that 
Metro  Toronto  is  expected  to  absorb  only  8  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  GTA  due  to 
declining  birth  rates  and  little  greenfield  lands  left  for  development.  However,  Metro 
Toronto's  growth  rate  is  expected  to  rise  after  2011  due  to  redevelopment. 

Table  3.3  indicates  that  Metro  Toronto  is  targeted  for  long  term  growth  of  2.5  million 
people  with  most  of  the  growth  driven  by  immigration.  As  reflected  by  1991  Census  data 
on  mother  tongue,  for  example,  Metro  Toronto  has  the  most  diverse  language  make-up 
followed  by  Peel  and  York  Regions.  Table  3.5  indicates  that  the  dominant  language  in 
Metro  Toronto  is  English  at  64.2  percent  of  the  population.  With  17.1  percent  of  the 
residents  speaking  other  languages,  Metro  Toronto  has  the  most  diverse  language  make- 
up of  all  Regions  in  the  GTA,  higher  than  the  GTA  average  of  13.5  percent.  The 
fastest  growing  Metro  Toronto  language  group  is  Chinese,  with  both  English  and  Italian 
experiencing  declines. 

Other  language  and  cultural  trends  in  Metro  Toronto  include:  immigration  dominated 
by  people  who  do  not  have  a  functional  command  of  English  and  people  from  Asia,  the 
Caribbean,  Latin  America,  Poland  and  Portugal. 

Metro  Toronto's  population  is  aging,  reflecting  general  aging  trend  across  the  GTA.  As 
shown  on  Table  3.6,  Metro  Toronto  had  a  median  age  of  31.5  for  males  (1986  Ontario 
average  was  31.4)  and  33.9  for  females  (1986  Ontario  average  was  33.1).  Thus,  Metro 
Toronto  reflected  the  median  age  for  Ontario.  The  median  age  of  Metro  Toronto, 
however,  is  expected  to  rise  to  41.9  for  males  (2011  Ontario  average  will  be  39.7)  and 
45.6  for  females  (2011  Ontario  average  will  be  42.7)  percent  to  the  year  2011.  Thus, 
Metro  Toronto  is  expected  to  have  an  increasingly  older  population  than  the  Ontario 
average. 

As  seen  on  Table  3.5,  within  the  GTA  Metro  Toronto  has  the  fewest  people  under  the 
age  of  19  (22.4  percent)  and  the  highest  number  of  people  over  65  years  of  age  at  12.8 
percent.  Overall,  there  will  be  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  retired  persons  as  baby 
boomers  retire  over  the  planning  period.  Family  characteristics  in  Metro  Toronto  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  GTA  and  include  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  per 
family;  increased  divorce  rate;  and,  people  marrying  at  a  later  age. 
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From  1981  to  1986,  Table  3.7  indicates  that  Metro  Toronto  continued  to  be  the  second 
lowest  income  Region  with  an  average  household  income  of  $40,493.  Residents  of 
Halton,  Peel  and  York  Regions  all  have  higher  incomes  (average)  than  Metro  residents. 
Other  income  trends  include: 

continued  slide  of  disposable  income; 

double  income  families  as  norm; 

continued  income  stress; 

shift  toward  time  and  convenience; 

feminization  of  poverty,  along  race  and  ethnic  grounds. 

To  address  changing  demographic  characteristics  in  Metro  Toronto,  local  municipalities 
have  begun  to  shift  municipal  service  provision  to  community  health,  leisure,  recreation 
and  senior  support  services.  This  trend  toward  integration  of  municipal  service  may  also 
be  effective  in  the  implementation  of  GTA  3Rs  waste  diversion  activities. 

3J.2     Housing 

Table  3.8  indicates  that  in  1992  Metro  Toronto  had  864,555  households  representing  58 
percent  of  the  GTA  households.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  continuing  rates  of 
household  formation  due  to  baby  boomers  entering  the  housing  market.  By  2015,  Metro 
is  expected  to  1,032,103  housing  units,  as  seen  on  Table  3.11.  However,  many  of  the 
units  will  be  over  65  to  70  years  old  and  will  be  undergoing  renovation. 

In  1991,  Metro  Toronto  had  449,105  rental  housing  units,  representing  74  percent  of  all 
of  the  rental  housing  units  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  As  seen  on  Table  3.10,  Metro 
Toronto  also  had  more  rental  housing  units  than  freehold  units,  representing  the  highest 
percent  of  units  in  the  GTA. 

Table  3.10  indicated  that  Metro  Toronto's  housing  make-up  is  heavily  represented  by 
high  rise  35  percent  and  multiple  family  units  48.6  percent.  Metro  Toronto  has  the 
highest  number,  but  lowest  percentage  of  single  family  dwellings  at  33.2  percent.  There 
is  no  major  difference  in  household  size  within  Metro  Toronto,  about  2.6  persons  per 
households  (see  Table  3.8).  However,  Metro  Toronto  has  more  single  family  and  2 
person  households  than  the  Regions,  likely  reflecting  the  median  age  of  residents.  Over 
the  GTA  3Rs  planning  period,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increased  desire  for 
medium  density  and  high  rise  housing  due  to  an  aging  population  desiring  less  property 
responsibility. 

Over  the  planning  period,  it  is  anticipated  that  Metro  Toronto  will  also  experience  an 
increase  in  households  due  to  infilling  and  redevelopment.  However,  Metro  Toronto  will 
capture  fewer  of  the  housing  units  compared  to  other  GTA  regions. 
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333     Employment 

In  1992,  Metro  Toronto  provided  1.23  million  job  opportunities,  representing  60  percent 
of  the  job  opportunities  in  the  GTA  and  a  growth  of  14  percent  since  1981.  Tables  3.13 
and  3.14  indicate  that  Metro  Toronto  employs  the  most  workers  in  the  GTA  and  is 
expected  to  do  so  to  the  year  2015.  At  that  time,  Metro  Toronto  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  provide  1,729,490  employment  opportunities,  as  indicated  on  Table  3.15. 

In  terms  of  type  of  employment,  Metro  Toronto  is  the  highest  employer  in  the  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  sectors  (FIRE),  at  27.1  percent  of  employment.  The  next 
dominant  source  of  employment  is  the  service  sector.  With  commercial  and  non- 
commercial services  combined,  the  service  industry  is  the  major  employer  in  Metro  at 
28  percent,  followed  by  FIRE.  Compared  to  the  rest  of  the  GTA,  Metro  Toronto's 
employment  percentage  was  less  in  manufacturing  and  greater  in  the  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  sector. 

Only  two  areas  have  experienced  employment  growth  since  1981,  wholesaling  and 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  The  manufacturing,  transportation  and  retail 
industries  have  experienced  significant  declines. 

In  1986,  Metro  Toronto's  labour  force  was  1.26  million  (see  Table  3.19).  It  is  estimated 
that  224,000  jobs  were  lost  in  the  recession.  In  contrast  to  the  employment 
opportunities.  Table  3.20  indicates  that  the  service  sector  continues  to  employ  most 
Metro  Toronto  residents  (34.2  percent),  representing  an  increase  from  1981  to  1986. 
However,  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  labour  force  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  than  in  other  employment  areas. 

In  the  future,  its  expected  that  there  will  be  pressure  to  shift  Metro's  jobs  to  2  categories: 
low  pay,  low  skill,  part-time;  and  high  pay,  high  skill,  full  time. 

Other  trends  include,  that  Metro  Toronto  will  increasingly  loosing  it's  attractiveness  as 
a  place  to  look  for  work  compared  to  the  Regions.  Growth  will  be  low  and  account  for 
only  50  percent  of  the  GTA  employment  opportunities.  Most  Metro  growth  will  occur 
in  the  Office  Sector.  The  highest  labour  force  growth  will  be  female,  35-65  age  bracket. 
In  addition,  the  overall  participation  rate  will  increase  but  gradually  level  off. 


3.4        York  Region 

3.4.1     Demographic  Characteristics 

Table  3.1  indicates  that  York  Region  is  the  third  largest  Regional  Municipality  in  the 
GTA  behind  Metro  Toronto  and  Peel  Region.  At  504,981  residents  York  Region  has 
11.9  percent  of  the  population  of  the  GTA.  Markham  and  Vaughan  are  the  largest 
municipalities  in  the  Region.    In  1988,  80  percent  of  York  Region's  residents  lived  in 
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urban  centres,  11.5  percent  lived  in  rural  centres  and  8.5  percent  lived  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  1981  to  1986  period,  York  Region  was  the  second  fastest  growing  municipality, 
behind  Peel.  Within  the  GTA,  York  Region  and  the  other  Regional  Municipalities  are 
expected  to  absorb  significantly  greater  growth  than  Metro  Toronto  over  the  GTA  3Rs 
planning  period.  Both  Peel  and  York  Regions  are  expected  to  grow  fastest.  By  2011, 
as  seen  on  Table  3.2,  Durham,  York  and  Peel  Regions  are  anticipated  to  capture 
approximately  77  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  GTA  York  is  expected  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  of  all  Regions.  By  the  end  of  the  GTA  3Rs  planning  period,  York  is  expected 
to  have  889,726  residents. 

In  terms  of  cultural  diversity,  York  Region  is  similar  to  Peel  Region  and  the  average  of 
language  groups  in  the  GTA,  as  seen  on  Table  3.4.  For  example,  about  73.3  percent  of 
York  Region  residents  have  English  as  their  mother  tongue  compared  to  71  percent  of 
the  GTA.  York  Region  has  the  higher  percentage  of  Italian  speaking  residents  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  Chinese  speaking  residents.  Both  of  these  groups  have  grown 
proportionally  to  other  groups  over  the  last  five  years. 

York  Region  has  the  highest  percent  of  young  people  in  the  0  -  15  years  age  category 
and  the  highest  percent  of  people  in  the  35-54  age  category.  Table  3.5  indicates  that, 
compared  to  Metro  Toronto,  at  12.8  percent,  York  Region  has  relatively  fewer  people 
over  the  age  of  65  (7.0  percent).  In  1987,  Table  3.6  indicates  that  York  Region  had  a 
Median  Age  of  29.7  for  males  (1986  Ontario  average  was  31.4)  and  30.4  for  females 
(1986  Ontario  average  was  33.1).  This  is  expected  to  rise  to  34.7  (2011  Ontario  average 
will  be  42.7)  and  36.3  (2011  Ontario  average  will  be  39.7)  percent  to  the  year  2011. 
Overall,  the  Region  will  continue  to  have  a  younger  population  than  the  rest  of  the  GTA 
over  the  long  term. 

Across  the  GTA,  children  and  teenagers  are  expected  to  increasingly  be  raised  in  single- 
parent  family  households  or  blended  family  households  (Canadian  Urban  Institute, 
1991b).  A  growing  proportion  of  families  will  be  two  income  families,  thus  potentially 
reducing  the  time  available  for  waste  diversion  activities.  Many  other  service  providers 
in  the  GTA  have  moved  toward  rationalizing  and  integrating  community-based  services 
and  facilities  through  future  community  hub-centres  (e.g.,  based  in  school  buildings). 

Table  3.7  indicates  that  York  Region  has  the  highest  average  incomes  of  all  Regions  in 
the  GTA  for  both  1981  and  1986. 

3.4.2     Housing 

As  of  1991,  York  Region  had  150,485  households  with  the  largest  number  of  households 
being  located  in  Markham  (Table  3.9).  York  Region  households  are  expected  to 
increase  to  314,510  by  2015.  At  3.3  persons  per  household,  York  Region  also  has  the 
highest  number  of  people  per  household,  the  highest  rate  of  home  ownership  (82.5 
percent)  and  the  lowest  rate  of  rental  housing  at  17.6  percent  of  all  Regions  in  the  GTA. 
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Table  3.12  indicates  that  80  percent  of  York  Region's  houses  are  single  family  dwellings; 
9.1  percent  are  semis,  rowhousing  and  townhouses;  3.4  percent  low  rise  and  7.6  percent 
high  rise.  By  way  of  comparison,  42.6  percent  of  the  GTA  is  single  family  dwellings  and 
27.3  of  the  housing  is  high  rise. 

Due  to  preferences  for  an  aging  population  to  desire  high-rise  and  multiple  family 
dwellings,  these  housing  types  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  1990s.  Table  3.12  for 
example,  anticipates  that  the  amount  of  higher  density  housing  in  York  Region  will 
increase  to  just  over  18  percent  of  the  housing  stock  toward  the  end  of  the  planning 
period. 

3.43     Employment 

York  Region  provides  261,653  of  the  Region's  employment  opportunities,  or  10.8  percent 
of  the  jobs  in  the  GTA  (see  Table  3.15).  Since  1981,  York  Region  had  the  greatest  job 
growth  in  the  GTA,  as  seen  on  Table  3.13  and  3.14.  As  shown  on  Table  3.15,  the 
Region  is  expected  to  provide  474,000  jobs  by  the  year  2015. 

As  represented  by  employment  opportunities,  York  Region's  14,625  firms  are  more 
broadly  focused  compared  to  other  Regions.  At  26.4  percent,  manufacturing  is  the 
largest  employer  followed  by  wholesale  services  at  15.8  percent  and  cornmercial  services 
at  13.8  percent  (see  Table  3.16).  Since  1981,  York  Region  has  seen  a  decline  in  primary 
industries  (agriculture),  transportation,  public  administration  and  retail  services.  Areas 
of  significant  increase  are  construction  and  wholesale  services..  Table  3.16  indicates  that 
York  Region  has  considerably  lower  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  functions  than  the 
rest  of  the  GTA 

In  contrast  to  employment.  Table  3.19  indicates  that  the  service  sector  employs  over  30 
percent  of  the  Region's  residents,  followed  by  wholesaling  at  20.3  percent  and 
manufacturing  at  19.5  percent. 


3.5        Peel  Region 

3.5.1     Demographic  Characteristics 

In  1991,  Peel  was  the  second  most  populated  Region,  with  732,798  residents.  As 
indicated  on  Table  3.1,  over  63  percent  of  Peel's  residents  are  located  in  Mississauga. 
Table  3.2  indicates  that  both  Peel  and  York  Regions  are  expected  to  grow  the  fastest 
over  the  GTA  3Rs  planning  period.  Like  York  Region,  Peel  Region  has  experienced 
more  than  double  the  growth  rate  of  Metro  Toronto. 

Population  projections  for  Peel  indicate  that  by  2015,  the  population  is  expected  to  have 
1,173,500  residents.  This  will  be  consistent  with  the  expectation  that  the  Regions  will 
absorb  most  of  the  future  growth  of  the  GTA. 
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By  language,  English  is  still  the  largest  language  group;  however,  as  indicated  on  Table 
3.4,  the  frequency  of  English  as  a  mother  tongue  had  declined  by  1991  to  72.7  percent. 
The  second  major  language  group  is  Italian  (3.8  percent)  followed  by  Portuguese  (3.2 
percent).   The  two  fastest  growing  language  categories  are  Chinese  and  Polish. 

Compared  to  other  Regions  in  the  GTA,  Peel  Region  has  a  higher  Italian  and  Chinese 
population  (by  mother  tongue)  and  the  diversity  of  other  language  groups  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  GTA. 

As  indicated  on  Table  3.5,  Peel  Region  has  proportionally  more  children  (30.0  percent) 
than  the  GTA  overall  (26.0  percent).  Along  with  Durham  Region,  Peel  has  a  low 
percentage  of  older  people  with  7  percent  being  between  the  ages  of  55  and  64  and  6.4 
percent  over  65  years  of  age  compared  to  8.8  percent  and  10.3  percent  respectively  for 
the  GTA. 

Peel  Region  residents  have  household  incomes  that  are  average  compared  to  the  other 
Regions,  with  Table  3.7  indicating  1986  average  household  incomes  of  $46,630. 

3.5.2  Housing 

In  1991,  Peel  Region  had  233,070  households.  As  indicated  on  Table  3.9,  most  of  the 
households  are  located  in  Mississauga.  Peel  Region  has  more  people  per  household 
compared  to  other  Regions,  reflecting  younger  families  and  extended  family  structures 
associated  with  some  of  Peel's  cultural  groups. 

At  68.3  percent.  Table  3.9  indicates  that  Peel  has  the  second  lowest  rate  of  home 
ownership  (31.6  percent  rental)  although  it  has  a  higher  rate  than  the  GTA  average  rate 
of  home  ownership  of  58.9  percent.  Table  3.10  indicates  that  the  majority  of  Peel's 
dwellings  are  single  detached,  although.  Peel  Region  also  has  the  highest  percent  of 
semis,  townhomes  and  row  housing.  The  Region  also  has  a  higher  proportion  of  high 
rises,  at  23.3  percent. 

Peel  is  expected  to  have  454,804  households  by  the  year  2015,  making  it  the  second 
largest  municipality  behind  Metro  Toronto,  as  indicated  on  Table  3.11.  The  robust 
household  growth  expected  over  the  planning  period  will  include  a  doubling  of  the 
numbers  of  single  family  detached  and  high  rise  dwellings. 

3.5.3  Employment 

Peel  Region  employment  currently  stands  at  404,695  jobs  represented  by  15,494 
employment  establishments  (1992)  as  shown  on  Table  3.14.  While  Peel  Region  is  a 
distant  second  to  Metro  in  terms  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  GTA,  it  has  almost 
twice  the  number  of  jobs  offered  in  Durham  and  Halton  Regions.  As  shown  on  Table 
3.16,  most  of  Peel's  employment  growth  from  1981  to  1992  has  been  in  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  sectors.    Peel  has  experienced  employment  losses  in  the 
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transportation,  retail  and  public  administration  sectors  over  the  same  time  period. 

The  number  of  employees  is  expected  to  increase  to  627,400  jobs  by  the  year  2015  as 
indicated  on  Table  3.15.  By  the  year  2015,  both  York  and  Peel  Regions  are  expected 
to  offer  considerable  employment  opportunities  within  the  GTA.  Peel  is  expected  to 
capture  24  percent  and  York  Region  an  additional  25  percent  of  the  employment  growth 
in  the  GTA,  while  Metro's  share  of  employment  growth  will  be  decreasing. 

Labour  force  data  (employed  residents  who  may  work  in  Peel  or  elsewhere)  indicates  the 
sectors  in  which  Peel  residents  work.  Peel  Region  had  a  labour  force  of  333,650  in  1986, 
as  seen  on  Table  3.19.  However,  it  is  expected  that  Peel's  labour  force  has  declined 
from  these  levels  due  to  the  recession  and  Peel  residents  being  more  dependent  on 
manufacturing  employment  opportunities.  Table  3.20  indicates  that  labour  force 
employment  in  manufacturing  has  declined,  and  has  increased  considerably  in  the 
commercial  service  sector  since  1981. 


3.6        Halton  Region 

3.6.1  Demographic  Characteristics 

Halton  is  the  least  populated  region  in  the  GTA  with  a  1991  population  of  313,136. 
Table  3.2  indicates  that  Halton  will  have  an  increasing  share  of  population  growth  in  the 
GTA  between  1991  and  2031.  Except  for  Durham  Region,  Halton  has  the  greatest 
percentage  of  people  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  (86.2  percent).  Halton  is  reflective 
of  the  whole  GTA  in  that  it  will  experience  an  aging  population  between  1987  and  2011 
(see  Table  3.6).  Halton  Region  households  have  a  higher  average  income  than  the  other 
regions  except  for  York  (see  Table  3.7). 

3.6.2  Housing 

Hahon  Region  has  the  fewest  number  of  total  households  in  the  GTA  and  has  a  similar 
average  household  size  (see  Table  3.8).  Halton  is  typical  of  all  other  Regions  except  for 
Metro  Toronto  in  its  division  of  home  ownership  and  rental.  Halton  is  comprised 
primarily  of  single  family  residences  (65.6  percent),  semi/town/row  houses  (14.8  percent) 
and  high  rise  apartments  (14.7  percent).  Between  1991  and  2015  the  total  number  of 
households  is  expected  to  almost  double. 

3.6.3  Employment 

Employment  projections  from  1986  to  2015  (see  Table  3.15)  demonstrate  a  more  than 
doubling  of  employment  opportunities  (119,000  to  265,265).  Halton  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  employment  involved  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  (29.8  percent) 
of  all  the  Regions  in  the  GTA  Manufacturing  still  plays  a  significant  role  in  regional 
employment  (23.5  percent). 
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3.7      3Rs  Management  within  the  GTA 

The  current  status  of  3Rs  management  within  the  GTA  is  described  in  detail  in  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Environment's  1992  status  report:  Meeting  the  Challenge:  Reduction, 
Reuse  &  Recycling  Activities  in  the  GTA.  The  sections  below  are  summarized  from  this 
report: 


Roles  and  responsibilities 

The  current  roles  and  responsibilities  of  regional  and  area  municipalities  for  waste 
management  activities  in  the  GTA  vary  from  region  to  region.  In  general,  regional 
municipalities  have  authority  over  disposal,  while  area  municipalities  have  authority  over 
collection.  Powers  over  3Rs  activities  are  not  well  defined  in  the  applicable  legislation 
and  have  led  to  two  regional  municipalities.  Peel  and  York,  placing  a  number  of  waste 
diversion  initiatives  on  hold  until  legal  issues  are  clarified.  In  spite  of  this,  a  number  of 
regional  municipalities  have  managed  to  develop  impressive  3Rs  programs  and  activities. 
The  province  is  currently  attempting  to  resolve  these  issues  through  new  legislation. 


Legal  and  Regulatory  framework 

The  key  laws,  regulations  and  protocols  currently  in  force  relating  to  the  management 
of  3Rs  in  the  GTA  are  as  follows: 

•  Tlie  Environmental  Protection  Act  (EPA)  is  the  primary  act  governing  the  approval  of 
new  waste  management  systems  and  sites  in  Ontario. 

•  Ontario  Regulation  347  (formerly  Regulation  309),  provides  different  levels  of 
regulatory  scrutiny  to  a  variety  of  wastes  ranging  from  hazardous  wastes  to  municipal 
solid  wastes. 

•  The  Environmental  Assessment  Act  (EAA)  applies  to  specific  waste  management 
systems,  sites  and  facilities  which  are  considered  to  require  a  more  comprehensive 
assessment  than  that  provided  by  the  EPA  process  alone. 

•  TTie  Consolidated  Hearings  Act  permits  several  hearings  on  the  same  system  or  facility 
under  different  Ontario  acts  to  be  combined  and  held  at  the  same  time. 

•  Tlie  Waste  Management  Act,  1992  (formerly  Bill  143),  continues  the  IWA  as  a  Crown 
agency  and  gives  it  additional  powers  to  establish  three  long-term  landfills  in  the 
GTA.  It  also  allows  the  province  to  require  major  packaging  users  and  the  larger 
IC&I  establishments  to  carry  out  waste  audits  and  prepare  waste  reduction 
workplans. 
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•  The  National  Packaging  Protocol  (NAPP)  is  a  national  agreement,  supported  by 
Ontario,  on  measures  to  reduce  packaging  being  disposed  of  in  Canada  by  50  percent 
by  the  year  2000,  with  interim  goals  of  20  percent  by  1992  and  35  percent  by  1996. 

In  addition  to  legislation  and  agreements  in  place,  the  Ontario  government  has  launched 
a  number  of  important  3Rs  initiatives  since  1991.   These  include: 

•  Waste  Reduction  Action  Plan  (WRAP)  expressed  the  Province's  commitment,  in 
February  1991,  to  implement  strong  regulatory  measures  to  reduce,  at  source,  the 
flow  of  valuable  resources  currently  being  landfilled. 

•  WRO  Initiatives  Paper  #1  established  the  basis,  in  October  1991,  for  the  changes  to 
Ontario  Regulation  347  (Regulation  309)  and  the  measures  described  above  under 
the  heading  Waste  Management  Act,  1992  concerning  waste  management  audits  and 
workplans. 

•  Ministry  of  Municipal  Affairs  Discussion  Paper  -  Municipal  Waste  Management  Powers 
in  Ontario  (also  known  as  initiatives  Paper  #3)  develops  principles  and  proposals  for 
new  statutory  powers  regarding  planning  and  management  of  waste,  user  charges, 
compensation,  tipping  fees  and  incineration  bans,  and  re-allocation  of  powers 
between  regional  and  area  municipalities. 

•  Incineration  ban.  In  April  1991,  construction  of  any  new  municipal  solid  waste 
incinerators  was  prohibited  in  Ontario.  This  was  promulgated  as  a  regulation  amend- 
ing EPA  Regulation  347  (formerly  309)  in  September  1992.  In  terms  of  the  IWA 
landfill  search  for  the  GTA  incineration  was  to  be  excluded  as  an  "alternative  to  the 
undertaking".  The  ban  does  not  apply  to  existing  municipal  incinerators  and  inciner- 
ation of  some  specific  wastes,  subject  to  stringent  controls. 

•  Waste  export  control  and  local  disposal.  In  April  1991,  the  Environment  Minister 
expressed  the  province's  wish  to  encourage  municipalities  to  dispose  of  their  munici- 
pal solid  waste  as  close  as  possible  to  where  it  originated.  At  present,  some 
municipal  waste  is  exported,,  as  well  as  a  substantial  and  increasing  amount  of  IC&I 
waste.  Export  of  IC&I  waste  is  encouraged  by  low  US  tipping  fees,  the  easing  of  US 
waste  import  regulations,  high  waste  charges  in  the  GTA,  and  mixed-waste  surcharges 
in  Metro  Toronto,  with  the  additional  impetus  of  the  difficult  economic  situation. 
However,  when  current  amendments  to  US  waste  regulations  come  into  force,  many 
US  landfills  may  close,  which  is  likely  to  alter  the  disposal  options  of  Canadian  soHd 
waste  exporters. 
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Regional  Policies 


Durham  Region 

The  Region  has  not  approved  any  3Rs  policies  and  no  3Rs  by-laws  have  been 
implemented  by  the  Region  or  the  lower  tier  municipalities.  The  Region  is  awaiting 
direction  from  the  MOEE  on  regulations.  The  Region  does  not  own  a  landfill,  however 
Metro  Toronto  operates  the  Brock  West  landfill  in  Durham  Region  and  has  landfill  bans 
on  certain  materials. 


Metro  Toronto 

Although  Metro  Toronto  is  quite  active  and  has  invested  significantly  in  3Rs  programs, 
it  does  not  have  any  current,  approved  3Rs  policies.  The  new  Draft  Metropolitan 
Official  Plan,  which  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Council,  contains  broad  policies  on 
solid  waste  management.  In  1987,  Metro  Toronto  began  to  prepare  a  solid  waste 
management  plan  under  the  Solid  Waste  Environmental  Assessment  Project  (SWEAP) 
with  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  list  of  3Rs  policies.  However,  this  initiative  was 
replaced  by  the  IWA  process  and  the  Draft  Waste  Management  Plan  and  its  3Rs  policies 
did  not  go  before  Council  for  endorsement. 


Peel  Region 

Peel  Region  does  not  have  any  formally  approved  3Rs  policies.  A  draft  policy  document 
has  been  prepared  but  it  has  not  been  approved.  The  difficulty  according  to  the  Region 
is  that  the  Regional  and  lower  tier  municipal  roles  may  change  if  the  proposed  MOEE 
regulations  are  put  in  place  and  change  the  roles.  The  Region  is  awaiting  clarification 
from  the  Province. 

The  Region  and  lower  tier  municipalities  have  not  approved  specific  3Rs  by-laws.  There 
are  no  by-laws  that  direct  resident  to  do  something. 


Halton  Region 

The  Region  has  implemented  the  following  3Rs  related  policies: 

•  Landfill  bans  for  certain  materials  (September,  1988) 

•  Mandating  recycling  of  five  additional  materials:  aluminum  foil,  HDPE  bottles, 
polystyrene,  boxboard  and  fine  paper. 

•  Allow  gypsum  wallboard  to  be  recycled  for  residents  at  the  container  station. 
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The  Region  considers  that  it  has  established  mandatory  recycling  by  placing  a  ban  on 
recyclables  from  landfills.  This  policy  was  implemented  in  January,  1991.  The  lower  tier 
municipalities  had  to  comply  with  mandatory  recycling  in  order  to  comply  with  this 
restilction  at  the  landfill. 


3.8      Residential/Municipal  Attitudes  And  Behaviours 

This  section  documents  the  residential  and  municipal  3Rs  attitudes  and  behaviours 
identified  in  the  GTA  and  in  the  Regions.  It  does  not  document  existing  programs  in 
each  of  the  Regions.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  attitudes 
and  behaviours  and  can  be  used  as  the  base  on  which  to  project  future  behaviour  and 
types  of  social  effects.  The  data  was  derived  from:  (a)  interviews  with  Regional 
representatives  (Schedule  B);  (b)  interviews  with  IGfel  Association  representatives 
(Schedule  C);  (c)  interviews  with  waste  management  facility  operators  (Schedule  D);  (d) 
analysis  of  case  studies  (Schedule  E);  and,  (e)  review  of  pubhc  opinion  surveys,  reports 
and  published  literature  (Schedule  F). 

Overview  of  Public  Attitudes  to  the  Environment:  Public  Opinion  Surveys 

•  People  should  make  sacrifices  to  protect  the  environment.  (Decima  Research.  Spring 
1992) 

•  People  are  almost  all  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  environment.  (Decima 
Research,  Fall,  1991;  Spring,  1992;  Fall,  1992) 

•  Most  people  believe  the  quality  of  the  environment  in  their  area  is  good  and  has 
stayed  about  the  same.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991;  Fall  1992) 

•  Most  people  are  thinking  about  the  whole  world  when  they  think  about 
environmental  issues  that  affect  them  -  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  is  considered  the 
most  important  issue,  and  only  3  percent  consider  waste  and  garbage  disposal  to  be 
the  world's  most  serious  environmental  problem.  (Decima  Research,  Summer,  1992) 

•  Most  people  are  somewhat  more  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  do  something  about 
the  environment  than  they  were  a  year  ago  (Decima  Research,  Fall  1992),  mostly 
because  ordinary  people  are  trying  harder  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991;  Fall,  1992); 
for  those  who  are  pessimistic,  it  is  because  governments  are  not  trying  hard  enough. 
(Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991) 

•  Most  people  have  made  minor  changes  to  their  lives  because  of  concerns  about  the 
environment.  (Decima  Research,  Fall  1991;  Spring,  1992;  Fall,  1992) 
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•  Among  those  who  have  made  changes,  the  media  was  the  most  significant  influence 
(Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991)  and  most  believe  their  actions  have  a  minor  impact. 
(Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991) 

•  People  believe  that  individuals  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
environment.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1992) 

•  There  is  some  agreement  that  the  environment  should  be  protected  even  at  the 
expense  of  jobs.  (Decima  Research,  Summer,  1992) 


3.8.1  Waste  Management 

Overview  of  Public  Attitudes  to  Waste  Management:  Public  Opinion  Surveys 

The  following  public  attitudes  and  Regional  initiatives  to  waste  management  provide  the 
waste  management  context  for  the  3Rs  analysis. 

•  Thirty  five  percent  of  people  surveyed  believed  they  could  reduce  up  to  twenty 
percent  of  household  garbage,  "if  they  changed  what  they  buy,  and  were  careful  to 
reuse,  recycle  and  compost."  Thirty  two  percent  believe  they  could  reduce  the 
amount  of  waste  they  generate  up  to  forty  percent.  Over  a  quarter  (27  percent) 
believe  they  could  achieve  over  forty  percent  reduction  in  waste  generated. 
(Environics,  1990,  p.  15) 

•  About  sixty  percent  of  residents  surveyed  "are  aware  of  some  sort  of  action  being 
taken  to  deal  with  the  waste  management  problem."  (Environics,  1992a,  p.  12). 
Though  fifty  seven  percent  of  residents  regard  waste  disposal  as  a  "very  serious 
problem"  specific  measures  to  manage  waste  ranges  from  a  thirty  six  percent 
awareness  of  the  search  for  landfill  sites,  thirty  four  percent  unaware  of  anything 
being  done  to  manage  waste,  and  two  percent  awareness  of  composting.  (Environics, 
1992a) 

•  Fifty  three  percent  of  those  surveyed  attributed  their  source  of  awareness  to  daily 
newspapers  and  television.  Current  waste  management  programs  such  as  Blue  Boxes 
only  account  for  a  four  percent  source  of  awareness  of  a  waste  management  problem. 
(Environics,  1992a) 

•  "Over  two-thirds  of  GTA  residents  (70  percent)  either  strongly  (34  percent)  or 
somewhat  (36  percent)  agree"  that  municipalities  should  be  responsible  for  managing 
the  waste  they  respectively  produce.  (Environics,  1992a,  p.  13) 

•  Thirty  seven  percent  would  strongly  (16  percent)  or  somewhat  agree  (21  percent) 
with  requiring  households  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  amount  of  garbage  they  put  out  for 
pick-up.  (Environics,  1990,  p.  16) 
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Durham  Region 

•  The  Region  is  not  aware  of  any  concerns  of  the  lower  tier  municipalities  regarding 
a  pay-by-bag  system.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b) 

•  The  Region  is  not  considering  a  wet/dry  waste  diversion  program.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b) 


Metro  Toronto 

•  Metro  Toronto  has  suggested  that  its  area  municipalities  consider  direct  cost  or  pay- 
by-bag  garbage  collection  programs,  but  has  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  a 
program.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  administration  and  implementation  of  a  direct  cost  system  might  be  complex  and 
therefore  difficult  to  execute.  The  costs  of  starting  and  sustaining  such  programs 
might  outweigh  their  possible  benefits.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  Metro  Toronto  completed  a  3  stream  (organics/recyclables/garbage)  wet  collection 
pilot  project  that  included  alternate  week  pick  up  of  some  streams,  maintaining  every 
week  collection  of  food  waste  because  of  health  and  odour  concerns.  The  results  of 
the  project  are  currently  being  evaluated.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 


Peel  Region 

•  The  Region  has  implemented  a  landfill  ban  on  certain  materials.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L. 
&  Wilhams,  G.,  1993) 

•  The  attempts  to  unload  or  place  inappropriate  waste  in  landfill  is  an  obstacle  to 
increased  waste  diversion.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Wilhams,  G.,  1993) 

•  A  direct  cost  or  pay-by-bag  garbage  collection  program  is  being  considered,  although 
a  survey  of  Peel  residents  and  businesses  identified  a  perception  that  direct  cost 
systems  are  difficult  to  implement  because  waste  management  is  a  political  issue  and 
a  service  that  people  traditionally  have  not  paid  for  properly.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  & 
Williams,  G.,  1993) 


Halton  Region 

•   The  Region  has  implemented  a  landfill  ban  on  recyclable  material.  (Lesnicki,  V.  & 
Mercer,  A.,  1993) 
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•  The  attempts  to  unload  or  place  inappropriate  waste  in  landfill  is  an  obstacle  to 
increased  waste  diversion.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  A  direct  cost  or  pay-by-bag  garbage  collection  program  is  being  considered,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  feasible.  There  currently  exists  a  user  pay  service  system 
at  most  of  the  Region's  drop-off  centre  depots,  regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  waste. 
At  one  depot,  a  cost  is  applied  only  after  150  kg.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  might  consider  a  3  stream  (kitchen/yard  organics,  recyclables  and 
garbage)  wet/dry  diversion  program  in  two  years.  Pick  up  of  food  waste  will  remain 
a  component  of  an  every  week  system.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  Oakville  has  implemented  a  bag  limit  for  garbage  pick-up.  Burlington  is  currently 
(May,  1993)  implementing  a  bag  limit.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  is  studying  lifting  mechanisms  for  collection  trucks  that  would  weigh  bags, 
as  well  as  a  tag  system  that  would  limit  the  number  of  bags  a  household  could  put  out 
according  to  the  number  of  tags  issued.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  will  be  moving  to  a  single  tier  waste  management  system  where  the 
Region  would  manage  collection  and  disposal  of  residential  waste.  Currently,  the 
Region  is  responsible  for  disposal  and  the  municipalities  are  responsible  for 
collection.  There  are  difficulties  in  coordinating  3Rs  programs  with  the  current  split 
jurisdiction.  There  is,  however,  a  benefit  to  the  current  division  of  responsibilities 
between  the  Region  and  municipalities  from  the  customer  service  point-of-view,  i.e., 
local  foremen  are  more  accessible  to  answer  concerns  than  in  a  larger  Regional 
infrastructure.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A,  1993) 


3.8.2  Residential  Recycling  and  Collection 
Overview  of  the  3Rs:  Public  Opinion  Surveys 

•  Forty  eight  percent  of  people  surveyed  were  aware  of  the  term  "3Rs".  Recycling  was 
cited  as  the  most  well-known  of  the  3Rs,  followed  by  reuse.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  Eighty  five  percent  agree  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  mandating  that  packaging 
should  be  classified  as  returnable,  recyclable  or  disposable.  Fifty  one  percent  of  those 
surveyed  would  support  a  requirement  mandating  governments  to  use  recycled 
materials,  regardless  of  whether  they  cost  more.  Fifty  three  percent  would  advocate 
compulsory  participation  in  waste  reduction.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  Only  thirteen  percent  considered  reuse  the  most  effective  method  of  the  3Rs. 
Recycling  and  reduction  were  almost  equally  considered  the  most  effective  at  forty 
one  percent  and  thirty  seven  percent  respectively.  The  analysis  highlighted  that  most 
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of  those  who  were  aware  of  reduction  as  a  3R  activity  regarded  it  as  "the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  garbage  problem."  (Environics,  1990,  p.8) 


• 


More  people  (52  percent)  would  prefer  a  deposit  system  to  reuse  glass  bottles  rather 
than  recycle  glass  bottles  through  the  blue  box  program.  "Reusing  containers,  and 
participating  in  recycling  programs  top  the  list  of  steps  residents  report  taking  to  deal 
with  the  amount  of  garbage  they  throw  out."  (Environics,  1990,  p.9) 

•  Seventy  three  percent  of  GTA  residents  participate  in  household  waste  recycling 
through  the  Blue  Box  program.  Recorded  participation  is  highest  outside  of  Metro 
Toronto  (82  percent).  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  higher  concentration  of 
apartments  and  condominiums  in  Metro  Toronto,  many  of  which  were  not  equipped 
with  the  Blue  Box  recycling  program.  Only  thirty  two  percent  of  those  living  in 
apartments  participate  in  the  Blue  Box  recycling  program.  Extracting  apartment 
dwellers  from  the  participation  level  results  in  a  93  percent  participation  level  of 
respondents  who  live  in  houses.  For  those  who  live  in  houses,  two  percent  do  not 
participate  because  it  is  too  time  consuming,  and  two  percent  do  not  participate 
because  "they  believe  the  program  is  ineffective."  (Environics,  1990,  p.l2) 

•  Participation  in  the  Blue  Box  program  is  higher  in  Halton  Region  (88  percent)  than 
York  (87  percent),  Peel  (85  percent)  and  Durham  (68  percent)  Regions.  (Environics, 
1990) 

•  Participation  in  waste  reduction  activities  is  high  only  for  recycling  -  people  sometimes 
will  buy  environmentally  friendly  products,  avoid  excessive  packaging,  avoid  chemical 
pesticides,  and  a  large  number  never  compost.  (Decima  Research,  Spring,  1992) 

•  Recycling  is  considered  the  most  important  of  the  3Rs  for  protecting  the 
environment.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1992) 

•  More  people  oppose  (52  pjercent)  than  support  (47  percent)  a  charge  to  households 
of  50  cents  a  bag  for  collection,  though  this  changes  --  only  slightly  --  in  some  sub- 
groups (age  25-44,  British  and  those  expressing  no  ethnicity,  Protestant,  University 
educated,  high  income,  full-time  workers,  small-town.  Conservatives)  (Environics, 
1992b) 

•  People  believe  that  environmentally  friendly  packaging  is  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  governments  (through  regulation)  and  consumers.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1992) 


• 


Most  people  believe  that  companies  are  doing  a  good  job  to  reduce  packaging  and 
few  say  companies  have  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  packaging  is 
environmentally  friendly.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1992) 
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•  People  believe  that  environmentally  friendly  products  are  priced  about  the  same  or 
somewhat  higher  than  others  and  that  the  quality  is  about  the  same.  (Decima 
Research,.  Spring,  1992) 

•  People  say  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  environmentally  friendly  products  and 
disagree  that  convenience  is  more  important  to  them.  (Decima  Research,  Fall,  1991) 

•  People  have  qualifications  about  the  belief  that  purchasers  of  non-green  products 
should  have  to  pay  a  lot  more  for  these  products.  (Decima  Research,  Spring,  1992) 


Overall  Obstacles  to  Recycling 

•  Apartment  buildings  are  a  gap  in  the  success  of  household  participation  in  recycling; 
in  general,  older  buildings  are  not  designed  to  handle  the  streaming  of  waste.  (Hay 
Management  Consultants,  1990) 


Durham  Region 

•  The  Region  is  not  considering  a  mixed  waste  processing  facility.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b) 

Metro  Toronto 

•  Metro  Toronto  will  not  implement  a  mixed  waste  processing  or  collection  system 
because  of  capital  costs,  the  failure  rates  of  existing  mixed  waste  facilities,  and 
because  a  mixed  waste  facility  runs  contrary  to  its  philosophy  of  personal  involvement 
in  waste  diversion.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  There  are  no  3Rs  by-laws  in  effect  for  the  residential  sector.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  Two  obstacles  encountered  by  Metro  Toronto  to  increasing  waste  diversion  in  the 
residential  sector  are: 

.  The  cost  of  programs  and  cost  sharing  with  area  municipalities.  The  program  cost 
for  blue  box  recycling  is  currently  significantly  greater  than  that  for  landfilling;  and, 

.  An  existing  agreement  states  that  after  five  years,  collection  costs  are  to  be.  passed 
from  Metro  Toronto  to  the  area  municipalities.  This  creates  a  burden  for  area 
municipalities  since  the  recycling  fleet  has  to  be  replaced.  (Pollock,  A,  1993) 

•  Over  the  next  five  years  Metro  Toronto  must  contemplate  the  costs  of  continued  3Rs 
waste  diversion  programs,  including  incorporating  the  cost  of  recycling  into  the  cost 
of  the  product  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  (Pollock,  A,  1993) 
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•  The  division  of  responsibilities  between  the  Region  and  area  municipaHties  has 
worked  well  for  both  jurisdictions.  If  the  area  municipalities  had  to  assume  the  costs 
of  Blue  Box  programs,  they  might  re-evaluate  the  system  and  move  to  less  frequent 
collection.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  centralizing  of  recycled  materials  collection  and  markets  has  given  Metro 
Toronto  more  leverage  in  the  market,  since  it  can  offer  greater  volumes  and  a 
steadier  supply  of  materials.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  Metro  Toronto  3R's  Program  met  the  1992  Provincial  recycling  target  of  25percent. 
Metro  Toronto  has  found  that  participation  is  more  difficult  in  multiple-family 
dweUings,  and  this  therefore  requires  greater  focus  and  effort.  (Metropolitan  Toronto 
3Rs  Program  -  Schedule  E) 


Peel  Region 

•  The  inclusion  of  contaminated  material  in  Blue  Boxes  is  an  obstacle  to  increasing 
waste  diversion.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  is  considering  some  form  of  mixed  waste  processing  and/or  collection 
program.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  Homogenization  of  Blue  Box  programs  and  direct  cost  systems  for  the  residential 
sector  may  occur.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  WiHiams,  G.,  1993) 

•  Neighbourhood  recycling  depots  will  be  established  with  street-locked  collection 
containers  in  the  downtown  cores  and  in  multi-residential  dwellings.  (Morgan-Fraser, 
L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 


Halton  Region 

•  The  Region  is  considering  some  form  of  mixed  waste  processing  and/or  collection 
program.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  inclusion  of  contaminated  material  in  Blue  Boxes  is  an  obstacle  to  increasing 
waste  diversion.  The  Blue  Boxes  are  also  not  big  enough  and  are  overflowing. 
(Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 
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3.8.3  Residential  Leaf  and  Yard  Waste  Collection 

Halton  Region 

•  Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Region  will  be  considering  banning  the  collection  of 
grass.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

3.8.4  Residential  Household  Composting 
Overview  of  Composting  Behaviour 

•  Although  over  half  (52percent)  of  those  surveyed  report  that  they  know  what 
backyard  composting  involves  and  why  it  is  done,  only  twenty  two  percent  report 
composting  waste  in  their  backyards.  More  of  those  who  live  outside  of  Metro 
Toronto,  especially  Durham  and  York,  claim  to  participate  in  backyard  composting. 
(Environics,  1990) 

•  In  the  GTA  in  1990,  forty  two  percent  of  those  surveyed  did  not  participate  in 
backyard  composting  because  they  lived  in  apartments  (29  percent),  or  because  they 
did  not  have  backyards  (13  percent).  Of  those  who  make  up  the  rest  of  the  statistics, 
ten  percent  did  not  have  time,  ten  percent  had  no  knowledge  about  composting,  eight 
percent  did  not  know  how,  six  percent  did  not  have  room  and  five  percent  believed 
composting  was  too  messy.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  Of  those  surveyed  who  reported  not  participating,  those  in  Metro  Toronto  tended  to 
live  in  apartments  while  those  living  in  York  and  Peel  reported  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  composting.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  If  increased  information  and  access  to  containers  was  provided,  fifty  three  percent  of 
those  not  currently  composting  would  likely  start  to  participate.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  In  comparison  to  backyard  composting,  if  a  municipal  curbside  program  was 
implemented,  sixty  one  percent  said  they  would  participate.  Twenty  eight  percent  of 
GTA  residents  thought  collecting  kitchen  and  garden  waste  was  too  awkward  and 
messy.  Twenty  six  percent  were  simply  not  interested  and  five  percent  report  having 
no  time  to  participate.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  To  discover  the  effect  of  a  municipal  program  on  backyard  composting,  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  would  continue  their  backyard  composting  activities  if  they  had  a 
municipal  program  available  to  them.  Three  quarters  (76  percent)  would  maintain 
their  backyard  composting  activities.  Nineteen  percent  stated  that  they  would  halt 
their  backyard  composting.  Those  who  live  outside  of  Metro  Toronto,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  Halton  Region,  would  continue  their  backyard  composting  activities 
regardless  of  a  municipal  program.  (Environics,  1990) 
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Durham  Region 

•  A  study  (Compost  Management  Associates  Ltd.,  1992a)  evaluated  three  different 
types  (Barrel,  Soil  Saver,  Ecolyzer)  of  backyard  composting  units  which  were 
distributed  to  60  selected  homes  in  the  Town  of  Newcastle  from  July  to  early 
September,  1989.  Among  the  study  findings  were: 

•  Nearly  all  of  the  participants  planned  to  continue  using  their  composters.  Each 
participant  surveyed  reported  that  they  would  recommend  backyard  composting 
to  their  neighbours. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  respondents  were  strongly  supportive  of  the  concept  when 
asked,  "What  do  you  think  about  your  composter  and  composting  in  general?" 

•  Even  those  who  reported  that  the  activity  was  an  occasional  nuisance,  felt  that  they 
would  continue  because  it  was  the  responsible  thing  to  do. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  the  use  of  composters  made  a  significant 
difference  in  the  volume  of  waste  generated  by  the  household. 

•  One-third  to  one-half  of  the  respondents  reported  that  the  presence  of  the 
composters  tended  to  influence  their  buying  habits  to  be  more  reflective  of 
conserver  values. 

•  A  significant  number  of  respondents  reported  that  the  experience  had  stimulated 
a  greater  interest  in  reading  about  environmental  issues. 

•  A  second  study  by  the  same  firm  (Compost  Management  Associates  Ltd.,  1992b) 
reviewed  the  first  year  results  and  summarized  the  findings  from  interviews  with  64 
households  in  Pickering.   Among  the  study  findings  were: 

•  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  households  reported  no  problems  with  the  installed 
composters.  The  most  frequent  complaint  was  that  the  composter  filled  too 
quickly,  i.e.,  too  small.  Other  complaints  included  problems  with  raccoons,  bees, 
squirrels  and  mice. 

•  Separating  organic  waste  from  other  garbage  did  not  appear  to  be  a  problem, 
although  households  are  less  enthusiastic  about  storing  it  before  it  is  fed  into  the 
composter. 

•  Virtually  all  respondents  see  the  need  for  some  type  of  kitchen  container  to  collect 
food  waste.  In  fact,  34  percent  of  the  respondents  claimed  they  would  not  be 
composting  food  waste  if  a  kitchen  container  had  not  been  provided. 
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There  was  very  little  previous  experience  with  backyard  composting  (only  14 
percent). 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  support  (98  percent)  for  the  program  among  the 
households  interviewed.  Respondents  felt  that  free  composters  and  kitchen 
containers,  with  door-to-door  delivery  was  the  key  to  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
program.  Respondents  also  noted  that  the  provision  of  good  instructional 
materials  on  composting  was  very  important. 

The  data  on  whether  or  not  respondents  would  pay  for  composting  units  was 
somewhat  contradictory.  While  many  said  they  would  pay  $21.00  for  a  unit  -  once 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  it  -  it  was  by  no  means  clear  if  people  would 
pay  the  money  up  front  upon  delivery. 

Respondents  also  identified  a  need  for;  (1)  a  Master  Composter  Program;  (2)  a 
composting  hotline;  and,  (3)  a  guide  or  newsletter  for  composters. 


Metro  Toronto 

•  The  purpose  of  the  Maclaren  (1990)  study  was  to  provide  a  follow-up  evaluation  of 
Metro  Toronto's  home  composting  program.  By  the  spring  of  1990,  Metro  Toronto 
had  distributed  more  than  19,000  subsidized  home  composting  units  (three  types)  to 
residents  requesting  them.   Among  the  study  findings  were: 

•  The  reasons  cited  for  composting  were,  in  order  of  importance:  reduce  waste; 
benefits  for  the  garden;  availability  of  a  subsidized  unit;  being  persuaded  by 
another  person;  and,  some  other  reason. 

•  Tending  the  composting  pile  was  considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  task,  with  two 
out  of  five  respondents  reporting  some  difficulty  here.  There  were  few  difficulties 
identified  with  any  of  the  other  activities. 

•  More  than  one-half  of  the  respondents  reported  difficulties  with  flies.  Other 
difficulties  identified  (in  order  of  prominence)  included:  winter  composting; 
insufficient  unit  capacity;  poorly  fitting  or  insecure  lids;  odours;  and,  scavenging 
animals. 

•  Importantly  however,  all  of  the  problems  noted  above  resulted  in  only  3  percent 
of  the  respondents  discontinuing  their  composting  activities.  The  study  concluded 
that  respondents  are  therefore  pleased  with  the  composting  program. 

•  Most  households  would  make  use  of  a  municipal  curbside  collection  program  for 
compostable  waste. 
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•  Most  respondents  (82  percent)  would  not  have  purchased  their  units  if  they  had 
only  been  available  at  retail  prices.  The  availability  of  subsidized  units  was 
particularly  important  to  those  composting  for  the  first  time.  (Maclaren,  1990) 

•  A  second  report  (Metropolitan  Toronto  Works  Committee,  1992)  discussed  the 
results  of  a  survey  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  to  a  sample  of  Metro  Toronto 
residents  (900  respondents)  who  had  purchased  composters  from  1989-91.  Among 
the  report's  findings  were: 

•  Nearly  all  (98  percent)  of  the  composters  were  being  used,  and  85  percent  were 
being  used  year-round.  Only  2  percent  of  those  surveyed  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  units. 

•  For  most  (60  percent)  of  the  respondents,  this  was  their  first  experience  with 
composting. 

•  Three-quarters  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  would  not  have  purchased 
a  composter  without  a  subsidy. 

•  Most  respondents  learned  of  the  program  through  the  media  (newspapers,  radio, 
T.V.)  and  friends. 

•  The  most  common  concerns,  in  order  of  importance,  were:  limited  capacity; 
insecure  doors/lids;  insects,  flies  or  bugs;  scavenging  animals;  and,  odours. 

•  A  majority  of  respondents  would  have  composted  more  if  a  kitchen  container  had 
been  provided. 

•  Most  respondents  (87  percent)  indicated  that  they  would  continue  with  backyard 
composting  even  if  curbside  collection  of  food  waste  was  provided. 

•  It  can  be  generally  concluded  that  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  backyard 
composting  program  is  high. 


Peel  Region 

•  The  Region's  waste  management  survey  of  residents  and  businesses  found  that  the 
image  of  backyard  composting  has  suffered  because  of  media  reports  linking 
composting  to  a  rodent  problem.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Wilhams,  G.,  1993) 
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3.8.5  Other  Residential  Waste  Diversion  (HHW,  Toxic  Taxi,  Pilot  Wet-Dry,  White  Goods 
Collection,  White  Goods  Drop-Off,  etc) 

Peel  Region 

•  A  more  effective  Household  Hazardous  Waste  program  is  an  initiative.  Community 
recycling  centres  and  Household  Hazardous  Waste  depots  at  these  centres  will  be 
established  throughout  the  Region.  This  system  will  include  bins  for  specific  wastes 
at  local  areas  such  as  shopping  malls,  and  will  be  provided  to  local  businesses. 
(Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 


Halton  Region 

•   A  more  effective  Household  Hazardous  Waste  program  is  an  initiative.  (Lesnicki,  V. 
&  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 


3.8.6  Coniposting  Facilities 

•  The  most  frequently  registered  complaint  regarding  leaf  and  yard  waste  composting 
facilities  (throughout  the  GTA)  is  that  of  odour.  This  effect  has  been  reported  at 
three  of  the  five  leaf  and  yard  waste  composting  facilities,  and  at  one  wet/dry 
composting  facility.  (Rhodes,  J;  Corvinelli,  C;  Dale,  D;  Cuthill,  J.  &  Taylor,  P;  1993) 

•  One  composting  facility  noted  a  noise  effect,  which  has  since  been  mitigated.  (Cuthill, 
J.  &.  Taylor,  P.,  1993) 

•  One  facility  experienced  an  increase  in  seagulls  circling  the  facility.  This  has  not  been 
mitigated.  (Cuthill,  J.  &  Taylor,  P.,  1993) 


Durham  Region 

•    The  Region  is  not  considering  a  neighbourhood  composting  facility,  but  is  setting  up 
a  fully  operational  leaf  and  yard  waste  composting  facility.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b) 


Metro  Toronto 

•  Metro  Toronto  has  some  composting  systems  at  multi-residential  dwellings  using  a  3 
bin  system.  Because  there  have  been  many  problems  (e.g.,  odour)  with  municipal 
composting  facilities,  neighbourhood  composting  facilities  are  unlikely.  (Pollock,  A., 
1993) 
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•  The  centralized  composting  facility  at  the  North  Dufferin  Transfer  Station  is  not 
operating  since  the  wet  collection  pilot  project  has  just  been  completed.  There  were 
some  complaints  about  odour  emanating  from  this  facility.  (Pollock,  A.,  1993) 


Peel  Region 

•  Peel  Region  is  examining  the  feasibility  of  a  joint  venture  with  the  Region  of  Halton 
for  a  centralized  composting  facility.  The  centralized  composting  facility  would  be  a 
food/yard  waste  facility,  serving  a  3  stream  wet/dry  system.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &. 
Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  Brampton  is  considering  a  neighbourhood  composting  facility.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  & 
Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  There  were  a  few  odour  complaints  concerning  the  Region's  leaf  and  yard  waste 
composting  facility.  The  effect  was  mitigated  with  a  more  frequent  turning  of  the 
compost  material.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &.  Williams,  G.,  1993) 


Halton  Region 

•  A  centralized  composting  facility  is  a  component  of  a  five  year  3Rs  plan.  The  facility 
is  planned  to  be  a  mixed  waste  processing  facility.  The  site  will  also  include  a 
Household  Hazardous  Waste  depot  and  landfill.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  is  not  considering  neighbourhood  composting  facilities,  although  each 
municipality  has  a  leaf  and  yard  waste  composting  facility.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer, 
A,  1993) 


• 


• 


The  Region  reported  significant  odour  complaints  concerning  the  Region's  leaf  and 
yard  waste  composting  facility.  The  effect  has  been  mitigated  with  the  private 
contracting  of  facility  operations.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A,  1993) 

One  privately  owned  composting  facility  is  concerned  that  business  may  be  suffering 
because  of  waste  being  hauled  over  the  border  to  the  U.S.  (Scott,  J.,  1993) 

One  in-vessel  facility  had  an  odour  problem  which  has  since  been  mitigated.  (Rhodes, 
J.,  1993) 
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3.8.7  Reuse  Centres  and  Activities 

(Implications  assumed  under  Section  3.8.2,  Residential  Recycling  and  Collection) 

3.8.8  Public  MRFs 

•  Fourteen  percent  of  GTA  residents  surveyed  would  be  concerned  about  air  pollution 
and  eleven  percent  would  be  worried  about  the  possible  effects  on  human  health  of 
a  local  MRF.  (Environics,  1990) 

•  Fewer  than  ten  percent  would  be  concerned  about  the  noise  (8  percent),  the  traffic 
of  garbage  trucks  (6  percent),  the  odours  (5  percent),  the  location  (4  percent),  or 
improper  operation  (4  percent).  Three  percent  (each)  would  be  troubled  by  the 
general  environmental  impacts,  and  its  appearance.  (Environics,  1990) 

Durham  Region 

•  A  litter  effect  at  the  MRF  has  been  mitigated.  (Watson,  P.,  1993a) 

Metro  Toronto 

•  There  have  been  no  complaints  registered  regarding  the  operation  of  the  MRF. 
(Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  A  litter  effect  at  the  MRF  has  been  mitigated.  (Sawyer,  B.,  1993) 

Peel  Region 

•  A  Regionally  owned  but  privately  operated  MRF  will  be  constructed.  (Morgan-Fraser, 
L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

Halton  Region 

•  There  is  no  Regionally  owned  MRF.  Region  representatives  noted  that  siting  an 
expanded  or  other  waste  management/diversion  facility  is  difficult  because  of  the 
siting  process  and  the  need  for  an  appropriate  piece  of  land  with  an  adequate  buffer 
zone.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A,  1993) 
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3.8.9  Residential  Recycling  Depots  and  Transfer  Stations 

(Implications  assumed  under  Section  3.8.8,  Public  MRFs) 

3.8.10  Residential  Promotion,  Education  and  Policies 

•  None  of  the  Regions  surveyed  have  implemented  official  or  draft  3Rs  policies, 
principles  or  guidelines.  None  of  the  Regions'  area  municipalities  have  mandatory 
3Rs  by-laws.  (Schedule  B) 

•  Three  out  of  four  Regions  surveyed  (Durham,  Peel  and  Metro  Toronto)  indicated 
that  3Rs  initiatives  are  stalled  because  they  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  for 
direction,  guidelines  and  policies  from  the  Province.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b;  Morgan- 
Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993;  Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

•  Three  Regions  (Durham,  Peel,  Halton)  mentioned  that  people  seem  to  believe  that 
they  are  participating  enough  in  3Rs  activities  and  have  no  more  time  for  increased 
3Rs  activities.  This  is  seen  as  a  barrier  to  increased  waste  diversion.  (Watson,  P., 
1993b;  Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993;  Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

Durham  Region 

•  In  the  early  90's,  the  Region  conducted  a  telephone  survey  to  gauge  the  impact  of  the 
Region's  3Rs  promotion  prograrhs.  Perceived  obstacles  to  increased  waste  diversion 
in  the  Residential  sector  include  the  public  perception  that  enough  is  being 
accomplished  through  the  existing  Blue  Box  program(s).  Therefore,  the  Region  feels 
the  need  to  continue  its  promotional  and  educational  programs  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  continued  need  for  waste  diversion/management.  (Watson,  P.,  1993b) 

Metro  Toronto 

•  Metro  Toronto  had  been  preparing  detailed  draft  policies  as  part  of  their  Draft 
Waste  Management  Plan  for  the  SWEAP  program,  but  the  IWA  announcement  has 
delayed  consideration  of  the  Plan.  The  Plan  has  not  been  approved  by  Council. 
(Pollock,  A.,  1993) 

Peel  Region 

•  The  Region  believes  there  is  a  need  for  continued  education  and  promotion  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  increasing  waste  diversion  in  the  residential  sector. 
(Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  WilHams,  G.,  1993) 
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•  The  Region  feels  there  is  an  entanglement  of  jurisdictional  responsibilities  between 
Region  and  area  municipalities,  although  disentanglement  is  likely  to  occur  within  five 
years.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  is  waiting  for  clarification  from  the  Province  regarding  3Rs  initiatives. 
Until  then,  there  is  difficulty  in  developing  policies.  The  Region's  and  municipalities' 
roles  will  be  established  once  the  MOEE  regulations  are  in  place.  Among  the  many 
inefficiencies  and/or  barriers  to  increased  waste  diversion  identified  by  the  Region 
are: 

.    The  current  division  requires  more  effort  to  coordinate  3Rs  programs  and 

initiatives. 
.    If  waste  collection  was  centralized,  the  Region  could  save  money. 
.    Disentanglement  would  free  up  staff  to  work  on  future  programs. 
.    Streamlined  programs  would  result  in  employees  being  more  cognizant  of  their 

specific  responsibilities.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  conducted  a  waste  management  survey  of  residents  and  businesses  which 
identified  a  number  of  obstacles  to  3Rs  including:  people  in  larger  urban  centres 
perceive  more  of  a  time  constraint  to  participating  in  3Rs  programs;  reaching  people 
efficiently  with  communication,  advertising  and  promotion  initiatives  is  difficult  in 
large  urban  centres,  and  more  difficult  with  nine  or  ten  different  languages 
represented.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G.,  1993) 


Halton  Region 

•  The  Region  feels  there  is  an  entanglement  of  jurisdictional  responsibilities  between 
the  Region  and  its  area  municipalities.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  feels  there  is  a  further  need  for  door-to-door  education  of  residents 
regarding  the  3Rs.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  is  considering  water  reduction  as  a  3Rs  initiative.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer, 
A.,  1993) 


3.9       Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  Attitudes  and  Behaviours 

This  section  of  the  report  documents  the  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  3Rs 
attitudes  and  behaviours  identified  in  the  GTA  and  in  the  Regions.  It  does  not 
document  existing  programs"  in  each  of  the  Regions.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an 
indication  of  the  attitudes  and  behaviours  and  can  be  used  as  the  base  on  which  to 
project  future  behaviour  and  types  of  social  effects.  The  findings  are  drawn  from:  (a) 
interviews  with   Regional  representatives   (Schedule   B);   (b)   interviews  with  IC&I 
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Association  representatives  (Schedule  C);  (c)  interviews  with  waste  management  facility 
operators  (Schedule  D);  (d)  analysis  of  case  studies  (Schedule  E);  and,  (e)  review  of 
public  opinion  surveys,  reports  and  published  literature  (Schedule  F). 

3.9.1  Overview  of  IC&I  Attitudes 

•  Some  operators  within  the  IC&I  sector  want  an  increased  consultative  role  with  the 
MOEE  to  communicate  their  specific  concerns,  and  to  have  input  to  policy/guidelines 
where  appropriate.  The  Metro  Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  for  example,  believes  that 
a  greater  certainty  regarding  what  regulations  will  be  handed  down  from  the  Province 
would  increase  program  implementation.  The  Board  feels  it  -would  be  helpful  for 
members  to  be  made  aware  of  Provincial  proposals  or  policies  being  considered  for 
the  future.  (Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  The  Toronto  Construction  Association  noted  the  following  obstacles  to  implementing 
3Rs  initiatives: 

lack  of  space  on  construction  sites  for  source  separation; 

financially  not  always  worthwhile; 

operationally,  not  all  workers  understand  or  have  the  time; 

lack  of  markets;  and 

occasional  contamination  of  materials  by  neighbours.  (Lasanti,  P.,  1993) 

•  As  examples  of  initiatives  that  would  support  members'  participation  in  waste 
management  initiatives,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  cited: 

.    the  need  to  develop  a  level  playing  field.  The  Grocery  sector  believes  it  is  paying 

an  inequitable  portion  of  societal  waste  management  costs;  and, 
.    the  need  for  market  development  for  recyclable  materials.  (Lannon,  A,  1993) 

•  Over  the  next  five  years,  Halton  Region  hopes  to  see  an  IC&I  shared  model 
approach  to  dividing  waste  management/diversion  costs  and  responsibilities  between 
the  Province  and  the  IC&Is  that  generate  the  waste.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A., 
1993) 

•  Metro  Toronto  Region  feels  that  over  the  next  five  years  in  the  IC&I  sector: 

.    There  should  be  changes  in  the  export  situation  and  marketing  of  recycled 

products. 
.    To  be  financially  feasible  for  private  sector  collection,  waste  materials  must  have 

a  high  recycling  value.   Only  a  few  materials  currently  do.   New  markets  must  be 

identified  and  encouraged. 

Metro  Toronto  believes  that  the  proposed  3Rs  regulations  would  help  with  both  these 
issues  by  limiting  export  and  stimulating  new  markets.  (Pollock,  A,.  1993) 
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•  The  patterns  and  changes  in  the  recycling  behaviour  of  business  offices  throughout 
Canada  were  the  subject  of  a  Decima  survey  conducted  for  Pitney  Bowes  of  Canada 
Limited  (1992).  The  resuks  were  based  on  706  survey  responses  from  a  random 
sample  of  Pitney  Bowes'  135,000  customers  (note:  no  breakdown  provided  between 
small  and  large  businesses).  The  poll  results  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  level  of 
commitment  to  the  importance  of  recycling  programs  was  growing.  Among  the  key 
findings  of  this  survey  were: 

•  72  percent  of  offices  in  Ontario  had  recycling  programs,  representing  a  13  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

■  83  percent  of  offices  in  Ontario  still  felt  that  their  company  could  do  more  to  be 
environmentally  responsible. 

•  Specific  activities  which  had  shown  increased  levels  of  involvement  over  the 
previous  year  included:  two-sided  photocopying;  bulk  buying;  recycling  soft  drink 
cans;  recycling  newspapers;  and,  recycling  toner  cartridges  for  copiers,  fax  machines 
and  laser  printers. 

•  79  percent  of  offices  in  Ontario  supported  government  legislation  requiring  offices 
to  estabHsh  recycling  programs. 

•  29  percent  of  offices  with  recycling  programs  have  formal  purchasing  plans  which 
favour  environmentally  friendly  products.  (Pitney  Bowes,  1992) 

•  All  aspects  of  waste  management  represent  significant  costs  to  the  IC&I  sector. 
Sector  representatives  are  generally  concerned  with  the  costs  of  3Rs  initiatives  and 
regulations.  (Schedule  C) 

•  IC&I  Associations  feel  that  the  size  of  a  business  is  a  factor  in  responding  to  or 
developing  3Rs  initiatives.  Economies  of  scale  are  important,  with  larger  IC&I 
generators  likely  able  to  implement  programs  with  relatively  greater  ease  than  smaller 
IC&I  generators.   For  example: 

•  the  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  maintains  that  aggressive  3Rs  initiatives  are 
more  costly  for  smaller,  non-chain  restaurants  that  do  not  have  the  financial 
backing  that  chain  restaurants  might  have  (e.g.,  McDonalds  -  Wrigley,  C,  1993); 
and, 

.  Members  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors,  that  are  part  of  chains, 
have  more  financial  and  administrative  resources  than  those  businesses  that  are 
franchises  or  independent.  (Lannon,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  believes  that  waste  audits  to  identify  the  types 
of  waste  generated  by  different  associations  would  lead  to  more  effective  waste 
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management  strategies  in  large  urban  centres  like  the  GTA.  (Wrigley,  C,  1993) 

•  In  the  next  two  years,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  member 
businesses  will  consider  the  implementation  of  further  3Rs  initiatives.  They  recognize 
that  they  might  be  legislated  to  implement  specific  3Rs  programs.  (Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  Over  the  next  two  years  the  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  will  be  working 
on  an  Industry  Packaging  Stewardship  Model.  (Lannon,  A.,  1993) 


3.9.2  IC&I  Collection 

•  Three  Regional  Governments  (Peel,  Halton  and  Metro  Toronto)  cited  the  continued 
cross  border  hauling  of  IC&I  waste  -  because  of  low  U.S.  tipping  fees  -  as  a  barrier 
to  increased  waste  diversion.  There  is  no  incentive  for  Ontario  manufacturers  to 
participate  in  recycling  strategies  if  they  can  haul  waste  over  the  border  at  a 
significantly  lower  cost  (Morgan-Fraser,  L.  &  Williams,  G;  Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A; 
Pollock,  A.,  1993). 

•  IC&I  Associations  also  generally  cite  tipping  fees  as  a  regulation/policy  that  has 
created  a  competitive  disadvantage  for  GTA  companies.  This  also  causes  a  reduction 
in  business  for  landfill  owners  in  Ontario.  The  IC&I  sector  believes  that  it  is  unfairly 
subsidizing  waste  disposal  costs  for  the  residential  sector.  (Schedule  C) 

•  IC&I  Associations  generally  perceive  a  lack  of  support  by  government  and  a  lack  of 
market  infrastructures  as  obstacles  to  increasing  waste  diversion  programs  in  the  IC&I 
sector.  (Schedule  C) 

•  The  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  feels  that  the  main  obstacles  to  the 
implementation  of  3Rs  programs  are  cost  and  the  lack  of  municipal  infrastructures 
to  support  the  programs.   (Wrigley,  C,  1993) 

•  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  feels  that  if  three  stream  waste 
management  plans  are  cost  efficient  and  environmentally  effective  methods  to  deal 
with  waste,  then  this  type  of  system  could  be  welcomed  by  business  (unlike  the  Blue 
Box  program  which  they  believe  may  be  somewhat  environmentally  effective  but  not 
at  all  cost  efficient).  (Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  feels  that  the  lack  of  standardization  of 
waste  management/collection  programs  between  municipalities  creates  some 
competitive  disadvantages  among  member  businesses.  For  example,  for  restaurants 
in  municipalities  where  businesses  have  to  pay  higher  waste  collection  costs,  less 
money  can  be  redirected  into  the  business  and  accumulate  as  profit.  (Colucci,  R., 
1993) 
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•  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  notes  that  the  costs  to  business  for  waste 
management/diversion  have  been  indirectly  increased  by  the  Waste  Management  Act, 
Provincial  restrictions  regarding  landfill  siting,  and  the  prohibiting  of  incineration  and 
transporting  waste  to  willing  host  communities.  (Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  respondents  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses'  (CFIB)  survey  believed  that  they  needed  improved  collection 
of  recyclable  materials  and  better  availability  of  recycling  depots.  This  problem,  i.e., 
lack  of  infrastructure,  was  by  far  the  single  most  important  concern  identified  by  small 
business.  As  well,  the  Federation  noted  that  while  households  are  assisted  vdth 
collection  by  local  government,  the  municipalities  often  refuse  to  collect  waste  from 
business  establishments.  (Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Businesses,  1991) 

•  The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business  also  feels  that  collection 
infrastructure  is  important  as  many  small  businesses  are  and  could  be  served  by 
municipal  waste  haulage,  recyclable  collection  and  toxic  taxis.  (Mallet,  T.,  1993) 

•  The  Region  of  Peel  reported  no  specific  Regional  or  municipal  3Rs  by-laws,  except 
IC&I  bans  on  landfill  and  charges  for  those  who  do  not  comply.  (Morgan-Fraser,  L. 
&  Williams,  G.,  1993) 

•  Halton  Region  noted  that  small  businesses  claim  they  cannot  afford  to  participate  in 
IC&I  waste  management/diversion  initiatives  but  they  produce  too  much  waste  to 
participate  in  residential  Blue  Box  programs,  which  results  in  inefficient  waste 
diversion  and  streaming.  (Lesnicki,  V.  &  Mercer,  A.,  1993) 

•  The  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  is  concerned  that  a  possible  landfill 
ban  on  food  would  eliminate  a  reliable  disposal  option  for  members,  for  food  that 
cannot  be  donated  or  sold.  (Lannon,  A,,  1993) 


3.93  IC&I  Processing 

•  The  Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders  Association's  (GTHBA)  "Build  Green  Program" 
has  the  objective  of  promoting  and  increasing  consumer,  builder,  retailer,  and 
manufacturer  awareness  of  the  potential  for  purchasing  and  using  building  materials 
which  have  recycled  content.   The  GTBHA  has  found  that: 

•  There  is  significant  public  interest  in  the  purchasing  of  good  used  building 
materials  and  products. 

•  Bulk  recycling  bins  at  construction  sites  act  as  magnets  for  residential  waste. 

•  Source  separation  of  waste  is  most  difficult  when  a  number  of  sub-contractors  are 
involved. 
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•  Waste  haulers  are  concerned  with  unclear  or  inconsistently  enforced  landfill 
regulations/bans,  scale  of  operations,  location  of  source  separation,  and  availability 
of  markets.  (Greater  Toronto  Home  Builders'  Association,  1991b) 

•  The  Ontario  Restaurant  Association  feels  that  there  could  be  some  legal  liability 
problems  in  executing  3Rs  programs  for  restaurants,  in  that  there  are  health 
concerns/risks  in  storing  food  waste  and  a  lack  of  storage  space  for  this  waste  in  most 
restaurants.  The  Canadian  Council  of  Grocery  Distributors  also  feels  that  health  & 
hygiene,  safety,  and  space  issues  are  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  members' 
implementation  of  3Rs  programs.  (Wrigley,  C,  1993) 

•  One  IC&I  compost  facility  was  surveyed.  The  facility's  operations  caused  significant 
odour  effect  for  local  residents.  The  facility  was  shut  down  until  the  effects  were 
corrected.  (Scott,  J.,  1993) 


3.9.4  IC&I  Reuse 

•  One  major  restaurant  has  changed  its  operations  to  include  a  3Rs  program  by 
separating  and  selling  its  food  waste  to  a  farmer  for  animal  feed.  (Wrigley,  C,  1993) 

•  Liability  for  companies  dealing  with  refillable  containers  might  become  an  issue  in  the 
future  depending  on  what  fluid  is  in  a  container  at  any  one  time.  (Dvorkin,  L.,  1993) 


3.9.5   IC&I  Reduction 

•  In  1991,  the  Canadian  Federafion  Of  Independent  Businesses  released  a  report 
(CFIB,  1991)  entitled,  The  Green  Grassroots:  Small  Business  And  The  Environment. 
In  this  report  the  Federation  documented  the  results  of  a  survey  on  the  increasing 
environmental  awareness  and  related  activities  of  its  membership.  The  report  noted, 
for  instance,  that  because  only  6  percent  of  the  small  business  sector  is  involved  in 
manufacturing  activities,  the  most  significant  small  business  environmental  impacts 
would  come  from  the  generation  of  landfill  waste  and  packaging.  Therefore,  the 
major  contribution  that  small  businesses  could  make  towards  ensuring  environmental 
sustainability  would  be  to  reduce  the  need  for  products  and  packaging  and  increase 
the  emphasis  on  recycling.  Among  the  other  important  survey  findings  were  the 
following: 

•  The  majority  of  the  Federation  membership  expressed  concern  about  the  state  of 
the  natural  environment.  The  areas  of  concern  included  everything  from  air  and 
water  quality,  to  the  treatment  of  garbage  and  toxic  waste,  to  the  erosion  of 
wildlife  habitats  and  farmland. 
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Approximately  70  percent  of  the  membership  was  engaged  to  some  degree  in 
product  reuse  or  recycling.  Significantly,  86  percent  of  the  businesses  that  do 
recycle  receive  no  assistance  from  the  government  in  the  form  of  either  financing, 
incentives  or  collection  services. 

The  intensity  of  3R  practices  varies  somewhat  by  industry  and  province,  and 
differences  appear  to  be  most  dependent  on  the  availability  of  local  3Rs 
infrastructure  (e.g.,  infrastructure  more  developed  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  B.C.). 

More  than  one-third  of  the  respondents  reported  that  3R  practices  have  meant  a 
minimum  20  percent  reduction  in  the  waste  they  throw  out,  and  one  out  of  seven 
reported  reductions  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

Approximately  87  percent  of  small  firms  strongly  favour  measures  which  would 
limit  the  production  and  use  of  non-recyclable  or  non-reusable  containers. 

The  Federation  is  concerned  about  the  tendency  of  governments  to  regulate  all 
businesses  (large  and  small)  as  one  group  and  households  as  another.  Business 
regulations  which  are  geared  to  large  firms  rely  on  a  complex  array  of  restrictions, 
permits  and  penalties.  Small  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  often  have  market  impacts 
which  are  not  much  greater  than  households.  For  example,  small  firms  of  less  than 
5  employees  -  which  account  for  75  percent  of  all  businesses  in  Canada  -  are 
estimated  to  generate  an  average  volume  of  waste  equivalent  to  2  households. 
But,  the  Federation  states  that  these  businesses  are  required  to  adhere  to  rules 
designed  for  much  larger  firms. 

Recycling  and  reuse  initiatives  are  limited  by  the  lack  of  collection  infrastructure 
for  reusable  and  recyclable  materials.  The  kinds  of  options  available  to  households 
and  to  large  firms  are  often  not  available  or  not  cost-effective  because  of  the 
tremendous  economies  of  scale  in  waste  collection. 

The  relative  costs  to  small  business  in  meeting  government  regulations  (in  both 
time  and  money)  can  be  up. to  15  times  greater  for  small  firms  than  for  larger 
ones.  (Mallet,  T.,  1993) 

Rather  than  use  "big-stick  regulatory  approaches"  to  enforce  changes,  governments 
should .  focus  on  facilitating  change  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  improved 
environmental  behaviour  for  business  and  for  the  public.  (Mallet,  T.,  1993) 

It  is  "wrong"  to  assume  that  an  economy  could  adjust  to  a  flood  of  environmental 
legislation  without  an  effort  to  develop  a  "sustainable  economy"  as  well  as  a 
sustainable  environment.  (Mallet,  T.,  1993) 

The  inability  of  government  to  make  timely  and  consistent  rulings  is  seen  as  the 
major  problem  small  firms  have  regarding  regulation. 
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•  IC&I  Association  members  generally  support  waste  reduction  as  a  goal  for  the 
associations  and  individual  member  businesses.  Among  members  of  the  Ontario 
Restaurant  Association,  for  example,  there  is  strong  support  for  waste  reduction  as 
a  business  goal,  if  only  to  avoid  having  to  pay  high  tipping  fees.  (Wrigley,  C,  1993) 
And,  the  Packaging  Association  representative  noted  that  ninety  percent  of  member 
businesses  are  supportive  of  waste  reduction  as  a  goal  for  individual  businesses. 
(Dvorkin,  L.,  1993) 

•  The  Packaging  Association  of  Canada  has  developed  a  National  Packaging  Protocol 
(NAPP)  concept  and  a  Task  Force  with  the  goal  of  harmonizing  regulations  and 
guidelines.  The  Association  participates  in  OMMRI  and  Provincial  initiatives,  and 
follows  international  issues  such  as  the  possible  harmonization  of  packaging  practices 
in  North  America.  For  example,  the  Association  is  lobbying  California  to  change  its 
65  percent  required  recycled  content  in  glass  bottles.  (Dvorkin,  L.,  1993) 

•  Some  businesses  have  installed  retrofits  for  machinery  as  a  waste  reduction  initiative. 
(Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  The  Packaging  Association  of  Canada  believes  that  some  3Rs  regulations/guidelines 
and  principles  have  adversely  affected  member  businesses.   They  are: 

.    Deposit  systems  discourage  Blue  Box  use;  there  is  a  need  for  profitable  Blue  Box 

items; 
.    Purchasing  policies  by  government  that  support  recycled  content  are  lacking;  and, 
.    The  general  Association  belief  is  that  government  does  not  understand  the 

economies  of  scale  necessary  to  develop  recycling  industries.  (Dvorkin,  L.,  1993) 


3.9.6  IC&I  Programs 

•  The  Provincial  Management  Board  Secretariat's  (MBS)  "Green  Workplace"  Program 
is  primarily  intended  to  integrate  the  3Rs  of  waste  management,  energy  and  water 
conservation,  environmentally-sensitive  purchasing  and  building  specifications,  and  air 
quality  and  hazardous  materials  management  into  government's  day-to-day 
operations.  The  programs  include  procurement,  recycling,  composting,  green  product 
labelling,  and  some  other  pilot  projects.  The  Program  had  achieved  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  waste  by  1992. 

•  As  a  major  force  in  the  market,  MBS  must  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
difficult  economic  climate,  reduction  is  perceived  as  a  threat  to  jobs  in  packaging 
and  related  industries.  To  minimize  this  perceived  impact,  recycling  and  reuse  are 
being  promoted  in  combination  with  reduction.  (Schedule  E) 
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•  Loblaws  Grocers  Limited  has  found  that: 

•  While  the  percent  diversion  varies  from  store  to  store;  overall  Loblaws  recycles  80 
percent  -  85  percent  of  its  waste. 

•  Costs  vary  from  store  to  store,  but  overall  there  has  been  a  positive  return  on 
investment. 

•  Six  factors  have  made  the  waste  management  program  successful:  (1)  Proper 
attitude  and  dedication  by  employees,  (2)  Dedication  by  senior  management  to 
being  a  good  corporate  citizen,  (3)  Proper  education  and  training  of  staff,  (4) 
Genuine  ethical  concern  for  the  environment,  (5)  Economic  savings,  and  (6) 
Positive  relationship  between  labour  and  management. 

•  Such  a  program  is  very  applicable  to  other  grocery  chains.  However,  all  stores  will 
need  to  develop  programs  to  their  unique  circumstances.  Smaller  and  older  stores 
will  have  a  more  difficult  time  due  to  a  lack  of  space  for  materials  and  equipment. 

•  Loblaws  still  has  significant  concerns  over  possible  re-fillable  bottle  legislation. 
(Schedule  E) 

•  Sunnybrook  Hospital  has  contracted  its  environmental  services  program  to  a  waste 
management  company  since  1991.  Recycling  planning  is  done  in  co-ordination  with 
eleven  other  regional  hospitals  in  Ontario.   So  far: 

•  The  hospital  is  currently  achieving  33  percent-36  percent  diversion,  with  a  50 
percent  target  for  the  end  of  1993. 

•  The  program  has  received  overwhelming  staff  support. 

•  A  key  concern  is  the  lack  of  storage  space  for  recyclables. 

•  95  percent  of  the  bio-medical  waste  is  treated  in  a  sterilizer  (that  eliminates  any 
hazards)  and  is  subsequently  landfilled.  Sharps,  chemotherapy  wastes,  and 
pathological  wastes  are  sent  to  the  incinerator. 

•  The  program  should  be  applicable  to  other  hospitals  with  the  combination  of 
enthusiasm  and  a  good  management  strategy.  (Schedule  E) 

•  The  Packaging  Association  noted  that  cost-competitiveness  was  rated  as  the  most 
important  influencing  factor  for  member  businesses'  involvement  in  3Rs  initiatives, 
although  it  was  also  noted  that,  currently,  3Rs  initiatives  are  not  easily  implementable. 
To  support  members'  increased  participation  in  3Rs  programs,  the  Packaging 
Association  would  like  to  see  the  following: 

.  Government  procurement  of  recycled  products; 

.  Tax  incentives  for  recycling  research  and  development; 

.  Cooperative  enterprises  between  business  and  government;  and, 

.  Harmonization  of  regulations.  (Dvorkin,  L.,  1993) 
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3.9.7  IC&I  Promotion  &  Education 

•  IC&I  Associations  have  developed  or  provided  educational/promotional  materials  to 
their  members  on  3Rs.  For  example,  The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
produced  a  Waste  Management  Code  of  Practice  which  members  were  encouraged 
to  adopt,  and  the  Board  continues  to  publish  a  monthly  magazine  in  which  there  have 
been  articles  relating  to  successful  3Rs  programs  implemented  by  member  businesses. 
(Colucci,  R.,  1993) 

•  The  Metro  Board  of  Trade  representative  noted  the  lack  of  education  and  of  a 
necessary  infrastructure  as  significant  obstacles  to  adopting  3Rs  programs.  (Colucci, 
R.,  1993) 

•  The  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business'  role  in  waste  management  for  its 
members  includes:  conducting  an  environmental  survey  and  distributing  the  results 
to  businesses;  publishing  an  environmental  checklist  for  small  businesses  in 
cooperation  with  Pollution  Probe;  and,  participating  in  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association's  development  of  Environmental  Management  Standards  that  recognize 
small  business  needs.  The  Federation  cited  the  following  as  important  factors  for  the 
IC&I  sector  in  establishing  a  waste  management  strategy  for  large  urban  areas: 
fairness  of  costs,  consistent  regulations  and  "pay-per-use."  (Mallet,  T.,  1993) 

•  The  Toronto  Construction  Association  has  provided  to  member  businesses:  education 
(seminars,  information  sharing);  representation  to  MOEE  (comments  on  policy  and 
papers);  and,  involvement  in  developing  a  code  of  ethics.  (Lasanti,  P.,  1993) 

•  The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  has  the  following  priorities  over  the  next  two  years: 
full  participation  and  cooperation  of  staff  and  students  in  the  3Rs  initiatives  outlined 
in  the  Recycling  Handbook,  and  increased  awareness  of  what  is  being  thrown  out 
(through  audits).  The  Board  feels  that  implementation  of  a  MOEE  reporting 
mechanism  that  would  require  every  school  to  document  its  3Rs  activities,  and 
continued  funding  for  waste  diversion  programs,  would  help  to  support  participation 
in  3Rs  activities.  (Foster,  M.,  1993) 
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4.0  ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  3RS  SYSTEMS 


4.1  Overview  of  Analysis 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  potential  social  impacts  and  social  acceptability 
associated  with  the  six  residential  3Rs  systems  and  the  six  IC&I  systems  are  presented 
in  the  System  Net  Effects  Tables  for  each  Region  in  Schedule  A.  The  Residential 
3Rs  systems  were  assessed  independently  from  the  IC&I  3Rs  systems  due  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  management  of  the  IC&I  and  municipal  waste  diversion  (see 
EA  Input  Document,  November,  1993). 

The  analysis  followed  the  social  impact  assessment  process  and  applied  the  analytical 
methods  and  data  described  in  Section  2.1.  In  addition,  the  evaluations  of  the  other 
study  team  members  were  reviewed  and  relevant  findings  incorporated  into  the 
assessment. 

The  assessment  of  the  3Rs  systems  was  based  on: 

the  description  of  the  social  environment  in  the  GTA  and  research  on 

resident  and  IC&I  3Rs  attitudes  and  behaviour; 

the  application  of  the  types  of  potential  effects  attributable  to  the  various 

facilities,  collection  and  processing  components  of  the  systems; 

the  demographics,  housing,  employment  and  attitudinal  and  behavioural 

data  on  residents,  municipalities  and  the  IC&I  sector;  and 

the  application  of  potential  mitigation  and  enhancement  measures. 

Mitigation,  management  and  enhancement  are  included  as  part  of  the  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  3Rs  systems  because,  if  properly  implemented,  they  can  avoid,  prevent, 
reduce  the  severity  or  redress  the  social  effects  associated  with  the  various  systems 
components.  These  are  presented  in  the  Summary  Net  Effects  Tables  in  Schedule 
A  and  the  Generic  Net  Effects  Tables  in  Schedule  H. 

The  mitigation,  management  and  enhancement  measures  outlined  in  the  system  net 
effects  tables  are  at  a  conceptual  level.  The  evaluation  of  specific  effects  and 
appropriate  mitigation  measures  was  not  possible  at  the  level  of  detail  of  this  analysis. 
However,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  analysis  to  identify:  the  general  effects  of  all  the 
systems  components;  possible  mitigation  and  enhancement  measures;  and  the 
likelihood  of  success  of  such  measures. 

The  success  of  mitigation  and/or  enhancement  measures  are  important  to  the  overall 
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system  ranking  because  if  they  are  likely  to  avoid,  prevent,  reduce  the  severity  of  or 
redress  the  negative  social  effects,  the  net  effects  of  the  system  will  be  reduced  and 
its  overall  ranking  may  improve. 

There  are  effects  associated  with  some  of  the  system  components  that  are  unlikely 
to  be  fully  mitigated.  Where  this  occurs,  the  effect  and  potential  likelihood  of  success 
of  the  mitigation  is  noted.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
magnitude  and  significance  of  the  potential  effect,  such  as  in  the  case  of  employment 
and  economic  development,  the  mitigation  or  enhancement  is  outlined  in  general 
terms. 

To  assist  in  ranking  3Rs  systems  for  the  Social  Criteria  Group  (Potential  Local 
Community  Impact;  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impacts;  and  Distribution  of  Social 
Costs  and  Benefits),  the  individual  systems  were  qualitatively  evaluated.  This 
involved  the  identification  and  resolution  of  trade-offs  among  the  systems  by 
examining  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  system  vis-a-vis  the 
others.  The  comparison  was  based  only  on  those  criteria  for  which  there  were 
significant  differences  bet\yeen  the  systems.  All  criteria  in  the  social  environment 
criteria  group  are  ranked  equally  in  importance. 

The  first  step  of  the  system  ranking  was  the  ranking  of  each  system  by  each  individual 
criterion.  This  ranking  was  based  upon  the  "system  net  effects  by  criteria"  and 
"advantages/disadvantages  by  criteria"  columns  in  the  system  summary  net  effects 
tables.  Ranking  each  system  equally  was  acceptable.  A  ranking  of  "Highest  Ranked" 
is  equivalent  to  "lowest  impact"  or  "highest  beneficial  impact".  Conversely,  a  ranking 
of  "Lowest  Ranked"  is  equivilant  to  "highest  impact"  or  "least  beneficial  impact". 

The  criterion  social  acceptability  is  ranked  similarly  but  is  part  of  the  Service  Criteria 
Group.   Social  acceptability  is  ranked  second  in  that  criteria  grouping. 


Uncertainties  I  Limitations 

The  analysis  of  the  Residential  systems  proceeded  without  the  benefit  of  a  current 
survey  of  residents  of  the  GTA  or  direct  public  input  to  the  development  and  ranking 
of  the  criteria  or  to  the  analysis.  Public  opinion  research  conducted  previously  in  the 
GTA  and  in  other  jurisdictions  was  reviewed,  where  available,  to  provide  direction 
on  the  types  of  resident  attitudes,  behaviours  and  concerns. 

The  analysis  of  the  IC&I  3Rs  systems  proceeded  on  and  recognizes  the  following 
uncertainties: 
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the  number  and  proportion  of  small  businesses  in  the  GTA  is  unknown, 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  identify  what  size  of  IC&I  generator  will  be 
affected  by  the  various  components  of  the  systems. 

With  all  six  systems,  the  increased  amounts  of  regulation  will  add  costs  to 
doing  business  in  the  GTA.  The  effects  may  vary  significantly  among  the 
generators.  Some  IC&I  generators  have  incorporated  the  most 
comprehensive  practices  but  others  have  not.  While  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  increased  amounts  of  regulation  may  add  costs,  the  actual 
effects  on  competitiveness  in  the  GTA  are  difficult  to  predict  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  analysis.  The  added  costs  of  waste  management 
regulations  may  not  independently  encourage  businesses  to  relocate  outside 
the  GTA,  rather  a  combination  of  cost  factors  (labour,  taxes,  etc.)  may  lead 
to  a  loss  of  competitive  advantage  in  the  GTA 


4.2  System  Net  Effects 

The  System  Net  Effects  Tables  for  the  residential  systems  for  each  Region  are  based 
on  the  Generic  Net  Effects  Tables  for  the  GTA  for  both  the  Social  Impact  Criteria 
Groups  and  Social  Acceptability  Criterion  (Schedule  H). 

The  System  Net  Effects  Tables  for  the  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  Sector 
for  the  GTA  for  both  the  Social  Impact  Criteria  Groups  and  Social  Acceptability 
Criterion  are  presented  in  Schedule  A- 

Table  4.1  outlines  the  format  used  for  the  System  Net  Effects  Tables.  Column  1  lists 
the  social  criteria  and  indicators.  For  each  indicator,  a  summary  of  the  system  net 
effects  is  presented  in  column  2.  This  summary  was  based  on  the  generic  component 
net  effects  tables,  taking  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  region,  the  specific 
3Rs  components  within  each  component  category  for  each  region,  and  effects  of 
aggregating  the  components  to  a  system. 

The  third  column  of  Table  4.1  summarizes  the  system  net  effects  for  each  criterion 
based  on  net  effects  identified  for  each  indicator.  The  last  column  summarizes  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  system  over  the  other  3Rs  systems  for  each 
criterion,  taking  into  account  the  system  net  effects  by  indicator  and  criterion.  Net 
effects  common  to  all  systems  were  not  carried  forward  as  advantages  or 
disadvantages  because  they  were  not  useful  in  evaluating  the  systems. 

The  evaluation  of  the  systems  by  criterion  is  presented  in  the  following  section. 
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43  Evaluation 

Ranking  of  Systems  by  Criterion 

The  system  rankings  by  criterion  were  based  on  the  "system  net  effects  by  criteria" 
and  "advantages/disadvantages  by  criteria"  contained  in  the  individual  System 
Summary  Net  Effects  Tables  (Schedule  A). 

Net  effects  common  to  all  systems  were  not  carried  forward  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  options  because  they  do  not  assist  in  distinguishing  between  systems. 
Although  the  systems  are  named  for  the  dominant  element  of  the  system  (e.g., 
Expanded  Blue  Box)  the  evaluation  was  based  on  the  entire  system  and  all  of  its 
components  as  described  in  the  EA  Input  Document.  The  system  rankings  for  the 
three  Social  Environment  Criteria  are  discussed  below  and  summarized  in  the 
appropriate  Tables  (by  Region).  The  overall  system  rankings  can  be  found  in  the  top 
row  of  the  Tables. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Social  Environment  evaluation,  Systems  6A  and  6B  were 
considered  to  be  essentially  the  same  and  are  referred  to  as  System  6. 


43.1  Durham  Region 

43.1.1  Social  Impact  Criteria 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  were  anticipated  as  a  result  of  siting  new  3Rs 
facilities  and  due  to  the  expansion  and  increased  use  of  existing  facilities  and  non- 
optimal  operating  conditions.  The  potential  effects  of  increased  volumes  of  materials 
flowing  through  existing  facilities  were  taken  to  be  the  same  for  all  systems  and  did 
not  lead  to  one  system  being  ranked  over  another  for  this  factor. 

Systems  1  (Existing),  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  all  ranked 
highest  because  all  of  the  necessary  facilities  are  in  place,  while  the  other  systems 
require  expansion  of  or  new  facihties.  The  improvements  to  the  MRF  were  not 
considered  an  significant  enough  effect  to  change  the  ranking.  Although  there  is  the 
potential  for  social  effects  from  illegal  dumping  to  occur  with  System  3  (Direct  Cost), 
the  significance  of  the  effects  is  uncertain  and  not  considered  important  enough  to 
change  the  ranking. 
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Systems  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box),  5  (Wet/Dry)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing),  all 
require  expansion  of  existing  facilities  and/or  new  facilities.  System  4  was  ranked 
second  highest.  It  requires  either  expansion  to  the  existing  MRF  or  a  new  MRF  and 
depots.  The  potential  displacement  and  disruption  effects,  while  more  significant 
than  for  systems  1,  2  and  3,  are  less  significant  than  for  systems  5  and  6. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  second  lowest  because,  in  addition  to  the  facilities 
in  System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box),  it  has  an  additional  composting  facility  for  wet 
waste  with  the  resulting  potential  effects. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  displacement  and  disruption  effects.  This  system  will  have  the  same 
facilities  as  systems  1,  2  and  3,  but  will  also  include  a  mixed  waste  processing  and 
composting  facility.  It  is  expected  that  the  effects  of  this  facility  will  be  more 
significant  than  the  effects  of  the  separate  MRF  and  composting  facility  of  System  5. 

Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 

The  systems  were  evaluated  based  on  their  potential  positive  and  negative  social 
impacts  on  the  Region's  broad  social  environment  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  of  people, 
and  the  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  region  over  the 
planning  period. 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  the  highest  ranked  because  it  provides  the 
potential  for  residents  to  continue  to  change  their  lifestyle  in  a  way  that  is  familiar 
to  them  while  encouraging  separation  of  a  greater  number  of  materials,  more 
frequently  and  with  less  error  than  the  other  systems.  Systems  3  (Direct  Cost),  5 
(Wet/Dry),  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  have  a  greater  potential  for  faulty  source 
separation,  both  deliberate  and  inadvertent.  Systems  1  (Existing)  and  2 
(Existing/Committed)  do  not  provide  as  many  source  separation  opportunities  to  as 
great  a  number  of  people.  System  4  also  has  greater  potential  for  additional 
employment  and  economic  development  than  systems  1,  2,  and  3,  due  to  a  more 
reliable  supply  of  materials  for  recycling  and  "green"  industries. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  second  highest  because  it  too  should  encourage 
additional  change  to  a  lifestyle  that  incorporates  higher  levels  of  personal  involvement 
by  residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  This  System  also  has  greater 
potential  for  additional  employment  and  economic  development  than  Systems  1 
(Existing)  and  2  (Existing/Committed)  due  to  a  more  reliable  supply  of  materials  for 
recycling  and  "green"  industries.  However,  there  is  a  greater  potential  for  some 
residents  to  engage  in  illegal  dumping  and  incineration  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
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for  which  they  have  to  pay  collection  costs.  In  addition,  it  is  uncertain  how  the 
System  will  be  implemented  in  apartment  buildings  and  in  rural  areas. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  third  because,  although  it  has  potential  to  increase 
employment  and  economic  development  by  providing  a  more  reliable  supply  of 
materials  to  recycling  and  "green"  industries  with  less  contamination  than  System  6 
(Mixed  Waste  Processing),  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  system  will  achieve  a  change 
in  lifestyle  in  the  region  that  incorporates  personal  involvement  in  the  management 
of  waste.  The  opportunity  exists  for  residents  not  to  separate  their  recyclables  and 
compostables,  but  instead  to  put  them  into  the  garbage  stream.  In  addition,  this 
system  may  be  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  implement  in  apartment  buildings  and  in 
rural  areas.  Furthermore,  there  are  potentially  a  number  of  inconveniences  for  a 
variety  of  groups  associated  with  the  bin  system. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  the 
second  lowest  because  although  they  are  likely  to  have  some  different  types  and 
magnitudes  of  effects,  they  were  determined  to  have  a  similar  potential  net  change 
in  the  Region.  The  net  change  for  these  systems  is  considered  less  positive  than 
Systems  3,  4,  and  5.  System  2  has  potential  for  only  a  small  positive  increase  in 
employment  and  economic  development  opportunities,  and  for  support  of  a  change 
in  lifestyle  to  more  personal  involvement  of  residents  in  managing  their  wastes. 
System  6  has  greater  potential  for  employment  and  economic  development  through 
the  supply  of  greater  volumes  of  material  for  industries  than  System  2,  but  it  may 
reduce  the  participation  of  residents  in  source  separation  and  may  not  support 
further  development  of  the  3Rs.  If  residents  participate  fully  in  this  system  it  may 
be  somewhat  inconvenient. 

System  1  was  the  lowest  ranked  because  it  is  unlikely  to  influence  a  change  in  hfestyle 
to  incorporate  personal  involvement  in  the  management  of  the  household's  waste. 
This  system  is  unlikely  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  employment  and  economic 
development  as  there  is  likely  to  be  no  significant  increase  in  the  supply  of  materials 
to  the  recycling  and  "green"  industries  and  there  is  less  requirement  for  manufacture 
and  construction  of  the  system's  components  (e.g.,  backyard  composters). 


Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

Potential  distributional  effects  were  predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  lifestyle  changes 
on  some  groups  in  the  region  and  on  future  generations.  System  4  (Expanded  Blue 
Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  due  to  its  overall  positive  current  and  future  generation 
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effects.  It  provides  3Rs  service  to  more  people  than  systems  1  (Existing),  2 
(Existing/Committed),  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  continues  the  growth  in  changes  to 
3Rs  lifestyle/behaviour  that  should  have  greater  benefit  to  future  generations,  than 
Systems  1  (Existing),  2  (Existing/Committed),  and  3  (Direct  Cost).  It  also  has  fewer 
negative  distribution  effects  in  the  planning  period  due  to  fewer  facilities  being 
required  than  Systems  5  (Wet/Dry)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing). 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second  highest 
due  to  a  number  of  trade-offs.  Both  have  potential  for  significant  benefit  to  future 
generations  (with  some  uncertainty  about  the  magnitude  of  effect),  although  with 
System  5  (Wet/Dry)  there  is  a  potential  concern  that  residents  may  not  actively 
source  separate,  and  with  System  3  (Direct  Cost)  that  illegal  dumping  and  burning 
may  occur.  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  also  has  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  3Rs  service, 
although  there  is  a  concern  that  it  may  not  be  feasible  for  the  elderly,  disabled,  rural 
and  apartment  residents.  With  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  there  is  also  a  potentially 
greater  negative  distribution  effect  from  facilities  than  for  Systems  1  to  4.  Direct 
Cost  has  the  potential  to  place  a  financial  burden  on  large  households  and  its 
application  to  multi-family  and  rural  areas  is  uncertain.  It  also  has  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  3Rs  service  than  either  Systems  1  (Existing)  or  2  (Existing/Committed). 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  equally 
as  the  second  lowest.  System  2  has  the  second  lowest  positive  effect  on  future 
generations  with  minimal  additional  support  over  System  1  (Existing)  for  changes  in 
lifestyle  to  encourage  greater  personal  involvement  by  residents  in  the  management 
of  their  waste.  It  has  a  small  improvement  through  the  provision  of  3Rs  service  to 
a  greater  proportion  of  households  than  System  1.  System  6  has  the  potential  for 
significant  negative  distributional  effects  on  some  residents  from  the  mixed  waste 
processing  facility  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  benefit  to  future  generations  through  the 
diversion  of  more  material  from  landfills  with  the  possibility  of  influencing  behaviour 
away  from  the  3Rs.  However,  it  improves  the  distribution  of  services  over  Systems 
1  and  2. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  is  likely  to  have  the  least 
positive  distribution  effects  on  future  generations  by  not  encouraging  a  significant 
change  in  the  lifestyle  of  the  current  generation  toward  greater  personal  involvement 
of  residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  It  also  does  not  provide  as  great  an 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  3Rs  service  to  residents  as  the  other  systems  do. 
It  has  the  least  negative  distribution  effects  due  to  facilities. 
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Overall  System  Ranking 

By  considering  the  systems  ranking  by  criteria  and  the  criteria  rankings,  noting  that 
all  criteria  were  ranked  equally,  an  overall  system  ranking  was  completed  for  the 
Social  Environment  Criteria  Group  on  a  qualitative  basis.  The  evaluation  considered 
trade-offs  among  the  rankings  for  each  system  and  each  criterion.  There  may  be 
significant  potential  effects  from  the  3Rs  systems  and  the  potential  effects  for  each 
criterion  may  occur  throughout  the  life  of  the  system  and  some  may  continue  beyond 
the  planning  period.  The  overall  rankings  and  summary  of  analysis  are  presented  in 
Table  4.2. 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  were  the  highest  ranked  systems 
overall.  System  4  was  ranked  highest  for  the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social 
Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  second  highest  for  Potential 
Local  Community  Impacts.  System  3  was  ranked  highest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impacts  and  second  highest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  Due  to  some  of 
the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis,  a  judgement  could  not  be  made  on  which 
of  the  two  systems  should  be  ranked  higher  than  the  other. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  second  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  second 
highest  ranked  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  third  highest 
ranked  system  for  Broad  Social  Impact  criteria.  It  ranked  as  the  second  lowest  for 
Potential  Local  Community  Impact.  These  rankings,  overall,  provided  input  to  a 
ranking  of  System  5  higher  than  Systems  1,  2,  and  6.  Although  Systems  1  and  2  were 
ranked  higher  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  the  rankings  for  Potential 
for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  were 
significantly  higher  for  System  5  compared  to  Systems  1  and  2. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  It  was  ranked  the 
highest  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  criterion  and  second  lowest  for 
the  other  two  social  criteria. 

Based  on  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis,  a  judgement  could  not  be  made 
as  to  whether  System  1  (Existing)  or  System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  should  be 
ranked  higher.  System  1  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impacts  and  the  lowest  for  both  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution 
of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  System  6  was  also  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  was 
ranked  as  the  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  and  second  lowest  for 
both  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits. 
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43.1.2  Social  Acceptability 

The  social  acceptability  of  each  system  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  the  systems  on  participation,  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  3Rs  activities  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  system  (see  Table  4.3).  Based  on  these  indicators,  System 
4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  because  residents  and  municipalities 
are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  can  be  expected  to  respond  more 
quickly  and  more  positively  to  the  system.  System  4  will  provide  an  improved  level 
of  service  to  residents  (e.g.,  weekly  collection  of  the  Blue  Box)  which  is  likely  to 
encourage  greater  participation.  In  addition,  costs  are  acceptable,  assuming  current 
levels  of  subsidies  continue. 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  the  second  highest  because 
they  both  have  the  potential  to  encourage  greater  participation  in  3Rs  and  both  are 
suitable  for  the  low  density  urban  areas  of  Durham.  There  are  uncertainties  for  both 
systems  concerning  the  participation  by  apartment  households  and  rural  residents. 
With  System  3  there  is  the  potential  for  controversy  surrounding  direct  cost  and  the 
possibility  of  illegal  burning  and  dumping.  With  System  5  participation  by  elderly  and 
disabled  groups  may  be  difficult.  Furthermore,  the  Wet/Dry  system  may  be 
unacceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities  if  the  costs  are  high.  Both  systems  are 
ranked  higher  than  Systems  Ij  2  and  6,  because  they. have  greater  potential  to 
encourage  stronger  positive  attitudes  and  behaviour  toward  the  3Rs. 

Systems  1  and  2  were  the  third  highest  ranked  because,  although  residents  are 
familiar  with  the  components  of  the  systems  and  costs  are  acceptable  (if  current 
subsidies  continue),  they  are  unlikely  to  increase  participation  by  individuals  in  3Rs 
activities  as  much  as  Systems  3,  4,  and  5. 

System  6  was  ranked  as  the  lowest  because  the  mixed  waste  processing  and 
composting  facility  operation  is  unlikely  to  continue  to  operate  due  to  odour 
problems;  it  does  not  encourage  source  separation  and  could  reduce  individual 
participation  in  some  of  the  components  of  the  system  (e.g..  Blue  Box);  and,  the  costs 
for  the  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  are  likely  to  be  less  acceptable 
to  residents  and  municipalities.  No  distinction  was  made  between  Systems  6A  and 
6B. 
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43.2         Metro  Toronto 

4.3.2.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  siting  new  3Rs 
facilities  and  due  to  the  expansion  and  increased  use  of  existing  facilities  and  non- 
optimal  operating  conditions.  The  potential  effects  of  expanded  use  of  existing 
facilities  were  taken  to  be  the  same  for  Systems  1  (Existing),  2  (Existing/Committed), 
3  (Direct  Cost)  and  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box). 

System  1  (the  existing  system)  has  all  of  the  necessary  facihties  in  place  while  the 
other  systems  require  expansion  of  or  new  facilities.  As  a  result,  System  1  was 
ranked  the  highest. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed  system),  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box) 
were  ranked  the  second  highest  because  they  all  require  the  same  new  facilities.  The 
differences  in  effects  are  attributable  to  the  expanded  use  of  those  facilities. 
Although  there  is  likely  to  be  additional  volumes  of  materials  handled  at  the  facilities 
in  Systems  3  and  4,  the  materials  will  be  mainly  dry  and  the  importance  of  the 
potential  social  effects  is  uncertain.  Although  there  is  the  potential  for  social  effects 
from  illegal  dumping  to  occur  with  System  3,  the  significance  of  the  effects  is 
uncertain. 

The  difference  in  the  potential  effects  of  Systems  2,  3,  and  4  compared  to  System  5 
(Wet/Dry)  is  likely  to  be  small.  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  second  lowest 
because  of  the  increased  volumes  of  all  types  of  materials,  and  the  addition  of  food 
waste  to  the  composting  stream.  The  health  and  odour  issues  associated  with  the 
composting  facility  may  be  more  significant  than  with  the  other  systems. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  lowest  due  to  the  requirement  for 
a  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  and  the  attendant  odour  effects  and 
health  issues. 

Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 

The  systems  were  evaluated  based  on  their  potential  positive  and  negative  social 
impacts  on  the  Region's  broad  social  environment  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  of  people, 
and  the  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  region  over  the 
planning  period. 
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System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  because:  it  has  the  potential 
for  residents  to  participate  more  effectively  in  source  separation  due  to  their 
familiarity  with  the  system;  it  will  contribute  to  affecting  lifestyle  change;  and,  it  offers 
potential  for  additional  employment  and  economic  development  from  the  support  of 
recycling  and  green  industries.  There  is  the  potential  for  greater  inconvenience  than 
Systems  1,  2  and  3,  but,  as  most  people  are  willing  to  take  on  some  inconvenience  for 
actions  that  they  think  will  improve  the  environment,  this  is  not  considered  significant. 
Systems  3,  5  and  6  have  a  greater  potential  for  faulty  source  separation,  both 
deliberate  and  inadvertent.  Systems  1  and  2  do  not  provide  as  many  source 
separation  opportunities  to  as  many  people.  System  4  also  has  greater  potential  for 
additional  employment  and  economic  development  than  systems  1,  2  and  3  due  to  a 
more  reliable  supply  of  materials  for  recycling  and  "green"  industries. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  as  the  second 
highest.  System  3  should  be  effective  in  low  density  areas  because,  by  charging  for 
garbage  disposal,  residents  are  given  an  incentive  to  source  separate  more 
consistently.  It  should  help  encourage  a  change  to  a  lifestyle  that  incorporates  3Rs 
behaviour  (and  adapts  to  government  policy).  It  should  also  increase  the 
opportunities  for  employment  and  economic  development  over  Systems  1  and  2. 
However,  in  System  3  there  is  a  potential  for  some  residents  to  engage  in  illegal 
dumping  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  for  which  they  have  to  pay  collection  costs. 
The  application  of  System  3  (Direct  Cost)  in  apartment  buildings  is  uncertain;  it  does 
not  represent  an  additional  incentive  to  apartment  dwellers  to  recycle  and  therefore 
will  not  lead  to  increased  materials.  System  2  has  limited  economic  and  employment 
and  development  opportunities,  and  limited  support  of  a  change  in  lifestyle  to  more 
personal  involvement  of  residents  in  managing  their  wastes.  '  However,  it  will  be 
convenient  for  residents,  is  feasible  in  high  density  areas,  and  the  costs  should  be 
acceptable  to  apartment  owners/managers. 

Systems  5  (Wet/Dry)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  the  third  highest 
because  they  have  the  potential  to  increase  employment  and  economic  development 
by  providing  a  more  reliable  supply  of  materials  to  recycling  and  "green"  industries, 
although  System  5  has  less  potential  for  contamination  than  System  6.  However,  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  whether  System  6  will  achieve  a  change  in  lifestyle.  The 
opportunity  still  exists  for  residents  to  not  separate  their  recyclables  and 
compostables,  but  instead  to  put  them  into  the  garbage  stream.  It  is  uncertain  how 
effective  System  5  will  be  in  apartment  buildings.  In  addition.  System  5  is  likely  to 
have  greater  potential  effects  on  special/sensitive  groups  (e.g.,  elderly  and  disabled) 
due  to  the  requirement  for  all  people  to  use  90  gallon  bins  for  their  waste  and 
separated  materials. 
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System  1  was  ranked  lowest.  Although  it  is  the  most  convenient  system,  it  is  has  the 
least  potential  for  lifestyle  change  and  for  employment  and  economic  development 
in  the  short  and  long  term. 

Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

Potential  distributional  effects  were  predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  lifestyle  changes 
on  some  groups  in  the  region  and  on  future  generations.  System  4  (Expanded  Blue 
Box)  was  determined  to  be  the  histest  ranked  due  to  its  overall  positive  current  and 
future  generation  effects.  It  provides  3Rs  service  to  more  people  than  Systems  1,  2 
and  3  and  provides  more  equitable  distribution  of  3Rs  services  among  housing  types 
by  providing  composting  opportunities  to  multi-family  households.  It  continues  the 
growth  in  changes  to  3Rs  lifestyle/behaviour  that  should  have  greater  benefit  to  future 
generations  than  Systems  1,  2,  and  3  and  has  fewer  negative  distribution  effects  than 
Systems  5,  and  6  over  the  planning  period  due  to  fewer  facilities  being  required. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  equally  as  the 
second  highest.  System  2  has  the  second  least  negative  distribution  effect  from 
facilities  and  provides  3Rs  service  to  a  greater  proportion  of  households  than  System 
1  and  is  feasible  in  high  density  areas.  System  3  improves  the  distribution  of  3Rs 
service  over  Systems  1  and  2  by  providing  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  3Rs 
activities  to  a  higher  proportion  of  households,  but  it  provides  a  lower  distribution  of 
service  than  System  5,  because  it  will  only  apply  to  about  18%  of  multi-family 
households.  System  3  has  the  potential  for  an  increased  financial  burden  for  large 
households.  This  system  also  has  the  second  least  negative  distributional  effects  from 
facilities. 

Systems  5  (Wet/Dry)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  equally  as  the 
third  highest  based  on  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  significance  and 
magnitude  of  the  different  potential  effects  of  the  systems.  System  5  has  a  greater 
potential  for  negative  distributional  effects  from  new  facilities  than  Systems  1,  2,  3 
and  4.  System  6  has  the  greatest  potential  for  negative  distributional  effects  from 
facilities.  The  magnitude  of  effect  on  future  generations  by  both  systems  may  be 
improved  over  other  systems  because  of  greater  recycling;  however,  there  is  a  concern 
that  System  6,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  System  5,  may  allow  residents  to  not  source 
separate  and  that  a  wet/dry  system  in  apartment  buildings  will  be  negatively  received, 
with  long  term  negative  perceptions  to  3Rs  activities.  System  6  however  appears 
suitable  to  apartment  buildings. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  is  likely  to  have  the  lowest 
positive  distribution  effects  on  future  generations  by  not  encouraging  as  significant 
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a  change  in  the  lifestyle  of  the  current  generation  toward  greater  personal 
involvement  of  residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  It  also  does  not  provide 
as  great  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  3Rs  service  to  residents  as  the  other 
systems  do.  However,  it  does  have  the  least  negative  distribution  effects  due  to 
facilities. 

Overall  System  Ranking 

By  considering  the  systems  ranking  by  criteria  and  the  criteria  rankings  (noting  that 
all  criteria  were  ranked  equally),  an  overall  system  ranking  was  completed  for  the 
Social  Environment  Criteria  Group  based  on  a  qualitative  evaluation.  The  evaluation 
considered  trade-offs  among  the  rankings  for  each  system  and  criterion  recognizing 
that  there  may  be  significant  potential  effects  from  the  3Rs  systems  and  the  potential 
effects  for  each  criterion  may  occur  throughout  the  life  of  the  system  and  some  may 
continue  beyond  the  planning  period.  The  overall  rankings  are  provided  at  the  top 
of  Table  4.4. 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  highest  overall.  It  was  ranked  highest  for 
the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and 
Benefits  and  second  highest  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  second  highest 
overall  based  on  their  second  ranking  in  all  three  criteria. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  third  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  second  highest 
for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  third  highest  system  for  Broad 
Social  Impact  criterion.  It  ranked  as  the  second  lowest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impact.  These  rankings,  overall,  provided  input  to  a  ranking  of  System 
5  higher  than  either  System  1  (Existing)  or  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing). 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest  primarily  because  it  ranked  as 
the  lowest  for  the  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 
with  this  disadvantage  being  off-set  by  a  ranking  of  highest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impact. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  lowest  because  it  was  ranked  as 
lowest  for  Local  Community  Impact,  second  lowest  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  third 
highest  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  In  comparison  to  the  other 
systems.  System  6  was  more  consistently  ranked  lower. 
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43.2.2       Social  Acceptability 

The  social  acceptability  of  each  system  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  the  systems  on  participation,  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  3Rs  activities  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  system  (see  Table  4.5).  Based  on  these  indicators,  System 
4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  identified  as  the  highest  ranked  because  residents  and 
municipalities  are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  the  infrastructure  and  can 
be  expected  to  respond  more  quickly  and  more  positively  to  the  system.  System  4 
appears  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  broad  range  of  housing  density  patterns  in  Metro 
than  either  Systems  3  or  5,  equal  to  System  6  and  more  comprehensive  than  either 
Systems  1  or  2  (see  Table  4.5).  Therefore,  System  4  should  lead  to  increased 
participation,  improved  attitudes  and  perceptions  and  a  willingness  to  pay. 

System  3  was  ranked  the  second  highest  because  it  has  greater  potential  for  positive 
attitudes  and  participation  than  Systems  1,  2  and  possibly  5  and  6.  There  is  likely  to 
be  some  initial  negative  attitudes  associated  with  System  3  (Direct  Cost);  however, 
with  the  choice  of  the  appropriate  direct  cost  option  (e.g.,  pay  for  each  bag,  two  bags 
free,  or  reduced  taxes)  through  public  consultation,  these  negative  concerns  should 
be  reduced  in  the  long  term.  The  implementation  of  System  3  (Direct  Cost)  in  high- 
rise  apartments  may  be  ineffective  in  increasing  participation  beyond  that  of  System 
2  (Existing/Committed).  Because  the  Direct  Cost  System  may  increase  participation 
in  low-densit)'  areas  of  Metro  over  the  Existing/Committed  System,  it  ranks  higher, 
although  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  not  great. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  third  highest  because  it  supports 
current  3Rs  behaviours,  and  may  encourage  additional  positive  attitudes  and 
perceptions.  Costs  of  this  system  are  acceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities  if 
current  subsidies  continue. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  third  highest.  In  the  low-density  areas  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  this  system  may  be  acceptable  with  strong  participation  and 
some  increase  in  positive  attitudes,  although  with  some  concerns  about  the 
convenience  of  the  system.  In  Metro's  high-density  areas  this  system  may  meet 
negative  attitudes  and  concerns  about  costs  and  low  participation  rates.  The  concerns 
are  likely  to  focus  primarily  on  the  health,  odour  and  nuisance  effects  of  the  "wet" 
stream,  and  how  it  is  collected  and  managed  in  highrise  apartments.  Apartment 
owners,  managers  and  tenants  may  be  concerned  about  this  system.  Municipalities 
and  residents  may  be  concerned  about  the  costs  of  this  system. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  This  system  will  only  maintain  or 
lead  to  a  small  increase  in  participation  and  positive  attitudes  and  perceptions.  Costs 
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are  acceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities  if  current  subsidies  continue. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  Due  to  the  potential 
odour  effects,  there  is  likely  to  be  significant  opposition  to  a  mixed  solid  waste 
composting  and  sorting  facility.  While  the  components  of  this  system  are  available 
to  all  households  (equal  to  Expanded  Blue  Box)  and  it  encourages  3Rs  involvement, 
there  is  the  potential  for  the  system  to  deter  many  people  from  source  separating. 
The  convenience  of  disposing  of  all  waste,  knowing  that  it  will  be  separated 
elsewhere,  may  prompt  residents  to  stop  separating  their  waste.  Furthermore, 
residents  and  municipalities  may  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  higher  costs  of  this 
system. 
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433         York  Region 

433.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  siting  new  3Rs 
facilities  and  due  to  expansion  and  increased  use  of  existing  facilities  and  non-optimal 
operating  conditions.  System  1  (Existing)  has  all  of  the  necessary  facilities  in  place 
while  the  other  systems  require  expansion  of  or  new  facilities.  As  a  result,  System  1 
was  ranked  the  highest.  The  potential  effects  of  expanded  use  of  existing  facilities 
were  taken  to  be  the  same  for  Systems  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed),  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  were 
ranked  the  second  highest  because,  with  the  exception  of  depots  for  System  4,  they 
all  require  the  same  new  facilities.  Although  System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  has  the 
potential  for  social  effects  from  construction  and  operation  of  depots,  the  significance 
of  the  effect  is  uncertain.  Therefore,  similar  potential  effects  are  assumed.  Although 
there  is  the  potential  for  social  effects  from  illegal  dumping  to  occur  with  System  3, 
the  significance  of  the  effects  is  uncertain. 

The  difference  in  potential  effect  of  Systems  2,  3,  and  4  compared  to  System  5  is 
likely  to  be  small.  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest  because  of  the 
likely  addition  of  another  MRF,  the  potential  for  greater  odour  effects  associated 
with  the  "wet"  waste  at  the  composting  facility  and  the  increased  volume  of  food 
wastes  expected  to  be  collected  and  composted.  These  additions  may  result  in 
additional  nuisance  effects  on  residents  and  special/sensitive  groups  due  to  increased 
traffic  etc.,  and  additional  odour  effects  and  health  concerns. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  the  impacts  on 
residents,  special/sensitive  groups,  community  features  and  businesses  and  the 
community  associated  with  a  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  are 
expected  to  be  more  significant  than  the  effects  of  MRF  and  composting  facilities  of 
Systems  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 

The  systems  were  evaluated  based  on  their  potential  positive  and  negative  social 
effects  on  the  Region's  broad  social  environment  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  of  people, 
and  the  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  region  over  the 
planning  period.   System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  the  highest  ranked  because  it 
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provides  the  potential  for  residents  to  continue  to  change  their  lifestyle  in  a  way  that 
is  familiar  to  them  while  encouraging  separation  of  a  greater  number  of  materials, 
more  frequently  and  with  less  error  than  the  other  systems.  It  is  easily  implemented 
and  suitable  to  the  low  density  character  of  York  Region.  Systems  3,  5,  and  6  have 
a  greater  potential  for  faulty  source  separation,  both  deliberate  and  inadvertent. 
Systems  1  and  2  do  not  provide  as  much  source  separation  opportunity  to  as  great 
a  number  of  people.  System  4  also  has  greater  potential  for  additional  employment 
and  economic  development  than  Systems  1  and  2  (and  likely  similar  to  System  3)  due 
to  a  more  reliable  supply  of  materials  for  recycling  and  "green"  industries. 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  second  highest  systems. 
System  3  should  encourage  additional  change  to  a  lifestyle  that  incorporates  higher 
levels  of  personal  involvement  by  residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  In 
System  3,  there  is  a  greater  potential  for  some  residents  to  engage  in  illegal  dumping 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  for  which  they  have  to  pay  collection  costs.  This 
disadvantage  is  off-set  by  the  potential  to  provide  greater  incentive  to  practice  3Rs 
than  System  5. 

While  both  Systems  3  and  5  will  increase  the  opportunities  for  employment  and 
economic  development  over  Systems  1  and  2,  System  5  can  be  expected  to  have 
greater  benefit  by  providing  a  more  reliable  supply  of  material  to  recycling  and  green 
industries  with  less  contamination  than  System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing). 
However,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  system  will  achieve  a  change  in  lifestyle  in  the 
region  that  incorporates  personal  involvement  in  the  management  of  waste.  The 
opportunity  still  exists  for  residents  not  to  separate  their  recyclables  and 
compostables,  but  instead  to  put  them  into  the  garbage  stream.  In  addition,  System 
5  (Wet/Dry)  is  likely  to  have  greater  potential  effects  on  special/sensitive  groups  (e.g., 
elderly  and  disabled)  due  to  the  requirement  for  all  people  to  use  90  gallon  bins  for 
their  waste  and  separated  materials.  The  effectiveness  of  both  systems  in  apartment 
buildings  is  uncertain.  In  addition,  there  is  uncertainty  of  the  application  of  system 
5  to  rural  areas  which  make  up  about  20  %  of  residents. 

Systems  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  second  lowest.  System  6  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  employment  and  economic  development  through  the  supply  of 
greater  volumes  of  material  for  industries,  but  it  may  reduce  the  participation  of 
residents  in  source  separation  and  may  not  support  further  development  of  the  3Rs. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  has  the  potential  for  only  a 
small  positive  increase  in  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities,  and 
limited  support  for  a  change  in  lifestyle  to  more  personal  involvement  of  residents  in 
managing  their  wastes.    It  is,  however,  the  most  convenient  system  for  residents. 
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Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

Potential  distributional  effects  were  predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  lifestyle  changes 
on  some  groups  in  the  region  and  on  future  generations.  System  4  (Expanded  Blue 
Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  due  to  its  overall  positive  effects  on  current  and  future 
generations.  It  provides  3Rs  service  to  more  people  than  Systems  1,  2  and  3.  It 
continues  the  growth  in  changes  to  3Rs  lifestyle/behaviour  that  should  have  greater 
benefit  to  future  generations  than  Systems  1,  2,  and  3,  and  has  fewer  negative 
distribution  effects  than  Systems  5  and  6  during  the  planning  period  due  to  fewer 
facilities  being  required. 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second  highest. 
System  3  improves  the  distribution  of  3Rs  service  over  Systems  1  and  2  by  providing 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  3Rs  activities  to  a  higher  proportion  of  households, 
but  it  provides  a  lower  distribution  of  service  than  System  5.  System  3  has  potential 
for  an  increased  financial  burden  for  large  households.  System  5  has  a  somewhat 
greater  potential  for  negative  distributional  effects  of  new  facilities  than  Systems  1, 
2,  3  and  4.  For  both  systems  the  magnitude  of  effect  on  future  generations  is 
uncertain,  but  is  likely  to  have  greater  potential  for  positive  effect  than  Systems  1,  2 
and  6. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed),  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked 
equally  as  the  second  lowest  based  on  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the 
significance  and  magnitude  of  the  different  potential  effects  of  the  systems.  System 
2  has  the  second  least  positive  effect  on  future  generations.  It  is  ranked  lower  than 
System  6  because  of  its  limited  distribution  of  3Rs  service.  For  System  6,  there  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  benefit  to  future  generations  through  the  diversion  of  more 
material  from  landfills  with  the  possibility  of  influencing  behaviour  away  from  the 
3Rs.  System  2  also  has  less  potential  for  positive  effect  on  future  generations. 
System  6  has  potentially  the  most  significant  negative  facility  distributional  effect  on 
some  residents  from  the  operation  of  the  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting 
facility  while  the  majority  of  the  regional  residents  are  unaffected  by  the  facility's 
operation. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  is  likely  to  have  the  lowest 
positive  distribution  effects  on  future  generations  by  not  encouraging  as  significant 
a  change  in  the  lifestyle  of  the  current  generation  toward  greater  personal 
involvement  of  residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  It  also  does  not  provide 
as  great  an  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  3Rs  service  to  residents  as  the  other 
systems  but  it  has  the  least  negative  distribution  effects  due  to  facilities. 
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Overall  System  Ranking 

By  considering  the  systems  ranking  by  criteria  and  the  criteria  rankings  (noting  that 
all  criteria  are  ranked  equally),  an  overall  system  ranking  can  be  completed  for  the 
Social  Environment  Criteria  Group  based  on  a  qualitative  evaluation.  The  evaluation 
considered  trade-offs  among  the  rankings  for  each  system  and  criterion  recognizing 
that  there  may  be  significant  potential  effects  from  the  3Rs  systems  and  the  potential 
effects  for  each  criterion  may  occur  throughout  the  life  of  the  system  and  some  may 
continue  beyond  the  planning  period.  The  overall  rankings  are  provided  at  the  top 
of  Table  4.6. 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall.  It  was 
ranked  the  highest  for  the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and 
Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  second  highest  for  the  Potential  Local 
Community  Impacts. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  second  highest  overall  based  on  its  second  highest 
ranking  for  all  three  criteria. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  third  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  second 
highest  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  for  Broad  Social  Impact 
criteria.  It  ranked  as  the  second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact.  The 
only  significant  difference  between  System  5  and  3  is  that  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impact,  System  5  has  the  additional  effects  of  a  new  MRF  and  odour  and 
nuisance  effects  associated  with  "wet"  waste. 

System  2  (Exisfing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
ranked  equal  to  System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  for  Potential  for  Broad  Social 
Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits,  but  that  it  was  ranked  much 
higher  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact. 

Systems  1  (Existing)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  the  lowest.  Due 
to  some  of  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis  for  each  criterion,  a  judgement 
could  not  be  made  on  which  of  the  two  systems  was  better  than  the  other.  System 
1  ranked  as  the  lowest  for  the  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs 
and  Benefits  with  this  disadvantage  being  off-set  by  the  highest  ranking  for  Potential 
Local  Community  Impact.  System  6  was  ranked  the  lowest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impacts  and  second  lowest  for  both  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 
and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits. 
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433.2       Social  Acceptability 

The  social  acceptability  of  each  system  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  the  systems  on  participation,  attitudes  and  perception  of  3Rs  activities  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  system  (see  Table  4.7).  Based  on  these  indicators,  System 
4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  because  residents  and  municipalities 
are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  the  infrastructure  and  can  be  expected 
to  respond  more  quickly  and  more  positively  to  the  system.  System  4  is  also  suitable 
for  the  low  density  areas  of  York.  In  addition,  all  apartment  buildings  of  more  than 
6  units  will  be  provided  with  recycling  service,  providing  an  improved  level  of  service 
to  these  residents  likely  encouraging  greater  participation.  Costs  are  acceptable, 
assuming  current  levels  of  subsidies  continue. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  the  second  highest  because  it  has  the  potential 
to  encourage  greater  participation  in  3Rs  than  systems  1  (Existing)  or  2 
(Existing/Committed),  the  costs  appear  to  be  acceptable  and  it  is  suitable  for  low 
density  urban  and  rural  areas  of  York  (all  rural  residents  have  "curbside"  collection 
of  garbage).  It  may  be  difficult  to  implement  in  apartment  buildings  (about  11.0  %) 
of  the  households.  System  3  has  the  advantage  over  System  2  of  potentially 
encouraging  greater  participation  by  individuals  and  greater  behaviourial  change  to 
support  3Rs.  However,  it  may  be  controversial  in  some  municipalities  and  there  may 
be  initial  opposition  from  residents.  An  effective  education  and  public  consultation 
program  may  be  required  to  identify  and  address  the  public  concerns  related  to 
System  3  (Direct  Cost).  Through  the  consultation  program  the  best  approach  for  the 
Region  may  be  identified,  including  a  corresponding  reduction  in  taxes  or  a  charge 
for  extra  bags  per  household. 

Systems  1,  2  and  5  were  ranked  as  the  third  highest.  Systems  1  and  2  support  the 
current  3Rs  behaviour,  people  are  familiar  with  these  systems,  and  they  are  unlikely 
to  encourage  greater  individual  or  municipal  behaviour  to  reduce,  reuse  or  recycle 
their  waste.  Reduction  and  reuse  are  not  emphasized  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other 
systems.  In  addition,  although  these  systems  have  a  cost  acceptability  advantage  over 
System  6,  the  cost  for  Systems  2,  3,  4  and  5  appear  to  be  equally  acceptable. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  is  more  broadly  based  and  has  slightly  more  potential  for  greater 
participation.  It  has  an  advantage  over  Systems  1,  2  and  6  because  it  has  greater 
potential  to  encourage  stronger  positive  attitudes  and  behaviour  toward  the  3Rs.  The 
acceptability  of  System  5  could  be  reduced  due  to  odour  and  vermin  effects  from  the 
volumes  of  food  waste  being  composted  at  the  composting  facility.  There  is  also 
increased  potential  for  some  groups  to  participate  less  due  to  greater  difficulty  in 
using  the  90  gallon  bins  (e.g.,  elderly  and  disabled)  and  for  others  not  to  separate 
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food  waste  (due  to  the  messiness  and  inconveniences  associated  with  the  bins  and 
cleaning  them).  In  addition,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Wet/Dry  system  in  rural  areas, 
representing  about  20%  of  the  population,  is  uncertain.  At  the  higher  cost  for 
System  5,  it  may  be  less  acceptable  as  residents  and  municipalities  may  be  unwilling 
to  pay  the  higher  costs  for  the  system. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  the  costs  for  the 
mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  are  likely  to  be  unacceptable  to 
residents  and  municipalities;  it  does  not  encourage  source  separation  and  could 
reduce  individual  participation  in  some  of  the  components  of  the  system  (e.g.,  Blue 
Box);  and,  the  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  operation  is  unlikely 
to  continue  to  operate  due  to  odour  problems. 
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System  6 
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Processing 
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due  to: 

•    Potential  for 
processing  and 
composting  facility 
operation  to  be 
unacceptable. 
System  does  not 
encourage  source 
separation;  could 
reduce 

participation  in 
blue  box  and 
household 
composting 

Third  highest  ranked 
due  to: 

•  Suitable  for  the  low 
density  urban  areas 
of  York 

•  Ethnic  homogeneity 
suggests  efficient 
education/promotio 
n  program 
Potential  for  less 
contamination  of 
recyclables  than 
mixed  waste 
processing 

■    Application  to  and 
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uncertain  (about 
20%  of  population) 

System  4 
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Box 
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due  to: 

■    Residents  and 

municipalities  are 

familiar  with  the 

system; 
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place 
•    Suitable  to  the  low 

density  character; 

education  program 

would  be  targeted 

to  different 

language  or  cultural 

groups 
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individuals  by 
source  separating 
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with  more 
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provided  with 
composters 
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Third  highest  ranked 
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•    Potential  for  only 
small  positive 
increase  in  3Rs 
behaviour 

■  No  changes  to  the 
system  for 
households  except 
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apartment 
recycling;  residents 
are  familiar  with  it 

■  Not  likely  to 
encourage  greater 
individual  action 
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positive  increase 
in  3Rs  behaviour. 
No  changes  to 
the  system; 
residents  are 
familiar  with  it 
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encourage  greater 
individual  action 
Costs  acceptable 
to  residents  and 
municipalities  if 
current  subsidies 
continue 
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43.4         Peel  Region 

43.4.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  siting  new  3Rs 
facilities  and  due  the  to  expansion  and  increased  use  of  existing  facilities  and  non- 
optimal  operating  conditions.  The  potential  effects  of  expanded  use  of  existing 
facilities  were  taken  to  be  the  same  for  systems  1,  2,  3  and  4.  System  1  (Existing)  has 
all  of  the  necessary  facilities  in  place  while  the  other  systems  require  expansion  of  or 
new  facilities.   As  a  result,  System  1  was  ranked  the  highest. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed),  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  were 
ranked  the  second  highest  because  they  all  require  the  same  new  facilities  (Peel 
Region  has  planned  for  most  of  the  facilities  required  for  these  systems.)  Therefore, 
similar  potential  effects  are  expected.  Although  there  is  the  potential  for  social 
effects  from  illegal  dumping  to  occur  with  System  3,  the  significance  of  the  effects  is 
uncertain.  With  both  Systems  3  and  4  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increased  flow  of 
materials,  with  the  potential  for  additional  nuisance  effects.  Due  to  the  uncertainties 
of  the  additional  volumes  and  the  potential  effects,  the  systems  were  ranked  equal 
to  System  2. 

The  difference  in  potential  effect  of  Systems  2,  3,  and  4  compared  to  system  5  is 
likely  to  be  small.  System  5  was  ranked  second  lowest  because  of  the  potential  for 
greater  odour  effects  associated  with  the  composting  facility  and  the  increased  volume 
of  food  wastes  expected  to  be  collected  and  composted.  This  may  result  in  additional 
effects  on  residents  and  special/sensitive  groups  due  to  additional  odour  effects, 
health  concerns  and  traffic  related  effects. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  the  impacts  on 
residents,  special/sensitive  groups,  community  features  and  businesses  and  the 
community  associated  with  a  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  are 
expected  to  be  more  significant  than  the  effects  of  the  MRF  and  composting  facilities 
of  Systems  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Most  of  these  types  of  facilities  in  North  America  have 
been  closed  due  to  odour  problems  (RIS,  1993). 

Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 

The  systems  were  evaluated  based  on  their  potential  positive  and  negative  social 
impacts  on  the  Region's  broad  social  environment  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  of  people, 
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and  the  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  region  over  the 
planning  period. 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  found  to  be  the  highest  ranked  because  it 
provides  the  potential  for  residents  to  continue  to  change  their  lifestyle  in  a  way  that 
is  familiar  to  them  while  encouraging  separation  of  a  greater  number  of  materials, 
more  frequently  and  with  less  error  than  the  other  systems.  Systems  3,  5,  and  6  have 
a  greater  potential  for  faulty  source  separation,  both  deliberate  and  inadvertent. 
Systems  1  and  2  do  not  provide  as  many  source  separation  opportunities  to  as  many 
people.  System  4  also  has  greater  potential  for  additional  employment  and  economic 
development  than  Systems  1,  2,  and  3  due  to  a  more  reliable  supply  of  materials  for 
recycling  and  "green"  industries. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  second  highest 
systems  because  they  too  should  encourage  additional  change  to  a  lifestyle  that 
incorporates  higher  levels  of  personal  involvement  by  residents  in  the  management 
of  their  wastes  and  increases  the  opportunities  for  employment  and  economic 
development.  However,  in  System  3  there  is  a  greater  potential  for  some  residents 
to  engage  in  illegal  dumping  and  incineration  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  for 
which  they  have  to  pay  collection  costs.  This  disadvantage  is  off-set  by  the  potential 
to  provide  greater  incentive  to  practice  3Rs  than  System  2. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  third  highest  because  it  has  the  potential  to  increase 
employment  and  economic  development  by  providing  a  more  reliable  supply  of 
material  to  recycling  and  green  industries  with  less  contamination  than  System  6 
(Mixed  Waste  Processing).  However,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  system  will  achieve 
a  change  in  lifestyle  in  the  Region  that  incorporates  personal  involvement  in  the 
management  of  waste.  The  opportunity  still  exists  for  residents  not  to  separate  their 
recyclables  and  compostables,  but  instead  to  put  them  into  the  garbage  stream.  In 
addition,  it  is  uncertain  if  the  system  can  be  implemented  effectively  in  apartment 
buildings.  System  5  introduces  a  number  of  lifestyle  inconveniences  associated  with 
the  90  gallon  bins  and  the  required  sorting  and  storage  of  food  waste.  It  is  also  likely 
to  have  greater  potential  effects  on  special/sensitive  groups  (e.g.,  elderly  and  disabled) 
due  to  the  requirement  to  use  90  gallon  bins  for  their  waste  and  separated  materials. 
The  significance  of  these  inconveniences  is  uncertain. 

Systems  1  (Existing)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  the  lowest  because 
the  net  change  for  these  systems  is  considered  less  positive  than  for  systems  2,  3,  4, 
and  5.  System  1  has  the  potential  for  a  small  positive  increase  in  employment  and 
economic  development  opportunities,  and  limited  support  of  a  change  in  lifestyle  to 
more  personal  involvement  of  residents  in  managing  their  wastes.    System  6  has 
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greater  potential  for  employment  and  economic  development  through  the  supply  of 
greater  volumes  of  material  for  industries  than  all  of  the  other  systems,  but  it  may 
reduce  the  participation  of  residents  in  source  separation  and  may  not  support 
further  development  of  the  3Rs. 

Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

Potential  distributional  effects  were  predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  lifestyle  changes 
on  some  groups  in  the  region  and  on  future  generations.  System  4  (Expanded  Blue 
Box)  was  the  highest  ranked  due  to  its  overall  positive  current  and  future  generation 
effects.  It  provides  3Rs  service  to  more  people  than  Systems  1  and  -2,  and  provides 
more  equitable  distribution  of  3Rs  services  among  housing  types  by  providing 
composting  and  recycling  opportunities  to  multi-family  households.  It  continues  the 
growth  in  changes  to  3Rs  lifestyle/behaviour  that  should  have  greater  benefit  to  future 
generations  than  Systems  1,  2,  and  3,  and  has  fewer  negative  distribution  effects  than 
Systems  5,  and  6  in  the  short  term  due  to  fewer  facilities  being  required. 

Systems  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  as  the  second  highest.  It  improves  the 
distribution  of  3Rs  service  over  Systems  1  and  2  by  providing  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  3Rs  activities  to  a  higher  proportion  of  households,  but  it  provides  a 
lower  distribution  of  service  than  System  5.  System  3  has  potential  for  an  increased 
financial  burden  for  large  households. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed),  5  (Wet/Dry)  and  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were 
ranked  equally  as  the  second  lowest  based  on  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the 
significance  and  magnitude  of  the  different  potential  effects  of  the  systems.  System 
2  has  the  second  least  positive  effect  on  future  generations  with  some  additional 
support  over  System  1  (Existing)  for  changes  in  lifestyle  to  encourage  greater 
personal  involvement  by  residents  in  the  management  of  their  waste.  It  has  a  small 
improvement  in  the  provision  of  3Rs  service  to  a  greater  proportion  of  households 
than  System  1,  but  has  a  small  increase  in  negative  distribution  of  effects  due  to 
facilities  in  comparison  to  System  1. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  has  a  greater  potential  for  negative  distributional  effects  of  new 
facilities  than  Systems  1,  2,  3  and  4.  For  all  3  systems  the  magnitude  of  effect  on 
future  generations  is  uncertain. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  has  potentially  the  most  significant  negative 
distributional  effects  on  some  residents  from  the  operation  of  the  mixed  waste 
processing  and  composting  facility  while  the  majority  of  the  Regional  residents  are 
unaffected  by  the  facility's  operation.    In  addition,  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
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benefit  to  future  generations  through  the  diversion  of  more  material  from  landfills 
with  the  possibility  of  influencing  behaviour  away  from  the  3Rs.  However,  it 
improves  the  distribution  of  services  over  Systems  1  (Existing)  and  2 
(Existing/Committed). 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  is  likely  to  have  the  lowest 
positive  distribution  effects  on  future  generations  by  not  encouraging  as  much  change 
in  the  lifestyle  of  the  current  generation  toward  greater  personal  involvement  of 
residents  in  the  management  of  their  wastes.  It  also  does  not  provide  as  great  an 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  3Rs  service  to  residents  as  the  other  systems  do 
but  it  has  the  least  negative  distribution  effects  due  to  facilities. 

Overall  System  Ranking 

By  considering  the  systems  ranking  by  criteria  and  the  criteria  rankings  (noting  that 
all  criteria  are  ranked  equally),  an  overall  system  ranking  can  be  completed  for  the 
Social  Environment  Criteria  Group  based  on  a  qualitative  evaluation.  The  evaluation 
considered  trade-offs  among  the  rankings  for  each  system  and  criterion  recognizing 
that  there  may  be  significant  potential  effects  from  the  3Rs  systems  and  the  potential 
effects  for  each  criterion  may  occur  throughout  the  life  of  the  system  and  some  may 
continue  beyond  the  planning  period.  The  overall  rankings  are  provided  at  the  top 
of  Table  4.8. 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  overall.  It  was  ranked  the 
highest  for  the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social 
Costs  and  Benefits  and  second  highest  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  second  highest  overall  based  on  its  second  highest 
ranking  for  all  three  criteria. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  third  highest  on  the 
basis  that  System  5  was  second  highest  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and 
Benefits  and  third  highest  system  for  Broad  Social  Impact  criteria.  It  ranked  as  the 
second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact.  These  rankings,  overall, 
provided  input  to  a  ranking  of  System  5  higher  than  systems  1,  and  6.  Although 
System  2  was  ranked  higher  than  System  5  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impact 
and  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact,  they  were  ranked  equal  for  Distribution  of 
Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  Due  to  some  of  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis 
for  each  criterion,  a  judgement  could  not  be  made  on  which  of  the  two  systems  was 
better  than  the  other. 
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System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest  primarily  because  it  ranked  as 
the  lowest  for  the  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits. 
This  disadvantage  was  off-set  by  the  highest  ranking  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impact. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  was  ranked  as 
the  lowest  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  second  lowest  ranked  for 
Broad  Social  Impact  and  third  lowest  ranked  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and 
Benefits.  In  comparison  to  the  other  systems,  System  6  was  more  consistently  ranked 
lower  than  the  other  systems. 


43.4.2       Social  Acceptability 

The  social  acceptability  of  each  system  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  the  systems  on  participation,  attitudes  and  perception  of  3Rs  activities  and 
willingness  to  pay  for  the  system  (see  Table  4.9).  Based  on  these  indicators.  System 
4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  identified  as  the  highest  ranked  system  because  residents 
and  municipalities  are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  can  be  expected  to 
respond  more  quickly  and  more  positively  to  the  system.  System  4  is  also  suitable  for 
the  low  density  areas  of  Peel.  In  addition,  all  apartment  buildings  of  more  than  6 
units  will  be  provided  with  recycling  services,  providing  an  improved  level  of  service 
and  likely  encouraging  greater  participation.  Costs  are  acceptable,  assuming  current 
levels  of  subsidies  continue. 

Systems  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  the  second  highest 
because  they  both  have  the  potential  to  encourage  greater  participation  in  3Rs  than 
System  1  (Existing),  the  costs  are  acceptable  for  both,  and  both  are  suitable  for  low 
density  urban  areas  of  Peel.  Although  System  3  may  be  difficult  to  implement  in  high 
density  areas  and  may  be  controversial  in  some  municipalities,  it  does  have  the 
advantage  over  System  2  of  potentially  encouraging  greater  participation  by 
individuals  and  greater  behaviourial  change  to  support  3Rs.  Both  systems  are  ranked 
higher  than  to  Systems  1,  5  and  6  because  they  have  greater  potential  to  encourage 
stronger  positive  attitudes  and  behaviour  toward  the  3Rs. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  is  ranked  the  third  highest  because,  although  the  costs  are  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  Systems  2,  3  and  4,  it  is  unlikely  to  increase  participation 
by  individuals  in  3Rs  activities  as  much  as  Systems  2,  3,  and  4.  The  acceptability  of 
the  system  could  be  reduced  if  the  costs  are  higher  and  because  of  odour  and  vermin 
effects  from  the  volumes  of  food  waste  at  the  composting  facility.  There  is  also 
increased  potential  for  some  groups  to  participate  less  due  to  greater  difficulty  in 
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using  the  90  gallon  bins  (e.g,  elderly  and  disabled)  and  for  others  not  to  separate  food 
waste  (due  to  the  messiness  and  inconveniences  associated  with  the  bins  and  cleaning 
them).   The  application  and  acceptance  of  the  system  in  apartments  is  uncertain. 

System  1  (Existing)  is  ranked  the  second  lowest  because  although  it  will  maintain  the 
current  3Rs  behaviour  and  people  are  familiar  with  the  system,  it  is  unlikely  to 
encourage  greater  individual  or  municipal  behaviour  to  reduce,  reuse  or  recycle  their 
waste.  In  addition,  ahhough  this  system  has  a  cost  acceptability  advantage  over 
System  6,  the  cost  for  Systems  2,  3,  4  and  5  appear  to  be  equally  acceptable. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  as  the  lowest  because  the  mixed 
waste  processing  and  composting  facility  operation  is  unlikely  to  continue  to  operate 
due  to  odour  problems;  it  does  not  encourage  source  separation  and  could  reduce 
individual  participation  in  some  of  the  components  of  the  system  (e.g..  Blue  Box); 
and,  the  costs  for  the  mixed  waste  processing  and  composting  facility  are  likely  to  be 
unacceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities.  No  distinction  was  made  between 
Systems  6A  and  6B. 
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43.5  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Institutional  Sector 

Ranking  of  Systems  by  Criterion 

In  order  to  determine  ranking  within  the  Social  Criteria  Group  of  the  3Rs  systems 
for  the  IC&I  sector  in  the  GTA,  the  system  alternatives  were  first  ranked  by  criterion 
within  the  Social  Criteria  Group.  The  three  system  rankings  were  then  used  to 
identify  the  overall  ranking  for  the  Social  Criteria  Group. 

The  system  rankings  by  criterion  were  based  on  the  "system  net  effects  by  criteria" 
and  "advantages/disadvantages  by  criteria"  contained  in  the  individual  system 
summary  net  effects  tables  contained  in  the  Schedule  A.  The  system  net  effects 
were  determined  based  on  the  successful  application  of  mitigation/enhancement 
measures  to  the  potential  effect.  The  key  "advantages/disadvantages"  were  listed  for 
each  criterion  for  each  system  in  comparison  to  the  other  systems. 

Net  effects  common  to  all  systems  were  not  carried  forward  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
system  options  because  they  do  not  assist  in  distinguishing  between  systems. 
Although  the  systems  are  named  for  the  dominant  element  of  the  system  (e.g., 
Expanded  3Rs  Regulations)  the  evaluation  was  based  on  the  entire  system  and  all  of 
its  components  as  described  in  the  GTA  3Rs  Analysis  EA  Input  Document.  The 
system  rankings  for  the  three  Social  Environment  Criteria  are  discussed  below  and 
summarized  in  Table  4.10. 


4.3.5.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts 

Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  can  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  siting  new  IC&I 
3Rs  facilities  and  due  to  the  expansion  and  increased  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
non-optimal  operating  conditions.  The  potential  effects  of  expanded  use  of  existing 
facilities  were  taken  to  be  the  same  for  Systems  1  (Existing)  and  2 
(Existing/Committed).  Systems  1  and  2  have  all  the  necessary  facilities  in  place  while 
the  other  systems  require  new  facilities  which  have  the  potential  to  affect  local 
communities.   As  a  result,  Systems  1  and  2  were  ranked  equally  the  highest. 

Systems  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations)  and  4  (Expanded  3Rs  Regulations)  were 
ranked  as  the  second  highest  because,  while  they  both  require  new  MRFs  for  the 
processing  of  dry  materials,  no  new  compost  facilities  are  required.  Therefore,  the 
potential  displacement  and  disruption  effects  may  be  greater  than  Systems  1  and  2 
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but  less  than  for  Systems  5  and  6. 

System  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organics  Regulations)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest 
because  it  requires  new  MRFs  similar  to  Systems  3  and  4  and  because  of  the  need 
for  more  or  expanded  compost  facilities,  with  the  greater  potential  for  odour  effects 
from  the  "wet"  waste  that  is  associated  with  this  System.  These  additions  may  result 
in  additional  nuisance  effects  on  residents  and  special/sensitive  groups  due  to 
additional  odour  effects,  health  concerns  and  increased  traffic. 

System  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste  )was  ranked  lowest  because  of  the  impacts 
associated  with  the  new  MRFs  and  composting  facilities  that  will  be  required  to 
process  all  IC&I  materials  in  the  GTA.  Although  similar  to  the  effects  from  the 
facilities  in  System  5,  these  effects  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  Systems  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5. 


Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact 

The  systems  were  evaluated  based  on  their  potential  positive  and  negative  social 
impacts  on  the  Region's  broad  social  environment  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  of  people, 
and  the  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  region  over  the 
planning  period.  The  evaluation  assumes  that  there  will  be  strong  market 
development  for  all  systems. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  highest  because  it  applies  primarily 
to  the  major  IC&I  operations;  those  which  are  best  able  to  pay  for  the  additional 
costs.  It  also  will  likely  have  the  greatest  potential  to  positively  affect  IC&I  attitudes, 
perceptions  and  behaviour,  because  the  regulations  in  this  system  have  been 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  normal  operations  into  some  institutions,  businesses  and 
industry.  Over  a  longer  period  of  time,  other  operators  are  likely  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  some  of  the  regulations.  However,  it  has  the  second  least  potential 
to  develop  economies  of  scale  and  employment  and  economic  development 
opportunities  in  recycling  industries  because  it  will  not  provide  as  reliable  a  supply 
of  materials  for  recycling  and  green  industries  as  Systems  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

Systems  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations),  4  (Expanded  3Rs  Regulations)  and  5 
(Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second  highest.  While 
there  are  differences  among  them,  these  are  not  significant  enough  to  rank  one 
system  ahead  of  the  others.  Systems  3  and  4  introduce  fairly  similar  amounts  of 
regulation  on  the  IC&I  sector.  System  4  also  has  the  second  highest  potential  for 
developing   economies   of   scale    and   employment   and   economic    development 
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opportunities  in  recycling  industries.  The  regulation  placed  on  the  IC&I  sector  in 
System  5  places  additional  requirements  on  the  restaurant  and  grocery  sectors  with 
potentially  negative  financial  and  operational  implications.  This  system  also  has  the 
second  least  potential  to  positively  affect  IC&I  attitudes  and  behaviour. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  third  highest  because  it  has  the  least  potential  to 
develop  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  in  the  waste 
management  sector  and  in  the  recycling  industries  (i.e.,  least  reliable  supply  of 
materials),  and  has  the  third  least  potential  to  positively  affect  IC&I  attitudes, 
perceptions  and  behaviours. 

System  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  It  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  through  the 
supply  of  greater  volumes  of  material  for  industries.  However,  it  introduces  the 
greatest  amount  of  regulation  on  the  IC&I  sector  and  is  likely  to  result  in  the  greatest 
increase  in  costs  and  operational  requirements  to  the  largest  number  of  IC&I 
generators. 

Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

Potential  distributional  effects  were  predicted  to  occur  as  a  result  of  lifestyle  changes 
on  some  groups  and  changes  in  corporate  behaviour  in  the  region  and  on  future 
generations. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  highest  because  it  has  the  least 
potential  for  negative  distribution  effects  from  facilities  and  has  the  potential  for 
positive  effect  oh  future  generations  due  to  changes  in  corporate  and  employee 
behaviour.  It  also  has  a  positive  distribution  effect  because  the  regulations  are 
broadly  based  across  different  sectors  but  avoids  small  businesses  which  are  least  able 
to  pay  for  the  programs. 

Systems  1  (Existing),  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations)  and  4  (Expanded  3Rs 
Regulations)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second  highest.  System  1  has  the  least 
potential  for  negative  distribution  effects  from  facilities  and  the  second  most  positive 
effect  on  distribution  of  regulation,  but  has  the  least  potential  positive  effect  for 
future  generations  as  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will  alter  IC&I  behaviour  in  the  long 
term  to  the  extent  that  the  other  systems  will.  Systems  3  and  4  have  the  third  most 
potential  for  negative  distribution  effects  from  facilities,  but  also  have  the  second 
most  positive  distribution  effect.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  have  the  same  potential 
positive  future  generational  effect. 

Systems  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organic  Regulations)  and  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I 
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Waste)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  lowest.  System  6  is  likely  to  have  the  most 
potential  for  negative  distribution  effects  from  facilities,  but  System  5  may  have  the 
least  positive  distribution  effect  from  regulations.  The  potential  for  positive  effect  for 
future  generations  is  uncertain. 

Overall  System  Ranking 

By  considering  the  systems  ranking  by  criteria  and  the  criteria  rankings  (noting  that 
all  criteria  are  ranked  equally),  an  overall  system  ranking  can  be  completed  for  the 
Social  Environment  Criteria  Group  on  a  qualitative  basis.  The  evaluation  considered 
trade-offs  among  the  rankings  for  each  system  and  criterion,  recognizing  that  there 
may  be  significant  potential  effects  from  the  3Rs  systems  and  the  potential  effects  for 
each  criterion  may  occur  throughout  the  life  of  the  system  and  some  may  continue 
beyond  the  planning  period.  The  overall  rankings  are  provided  at  the  top  of  Table 
4.10. 

System  2  (Existing/Oammitted)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall.  It  ranked 
the  highest  for  all  three  criteria. 

System  1  (Existing),  System  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations),  and  System  4  (Expanded 
List  of  Dry  Recyclables  for  Mandatory  Separation)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second 
highest  overall.  While  systems  3  and  4  were  ranked  the  second  highest  for  all  three 
criteria,  System  1  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts, 
second  highest  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  the  third  highest  for 
Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact.   Therefore  the  systems  were  ranked  equal. 

System  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organics  Regulations)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest 
overall  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  second  highest  for  the  Potential  for  Broad  Social 
Impact,  second  lowest  ranked  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  and  lowest 
for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

System  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste)  was  ranked  the  lowest,  because  it  was 
ranked  the  lowest  for  all  three  criteria. 


4  J.5.2       Social  Acceptability 

The  social  acceptability  of  each  system  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  potential 
effects  of  the  systems  on  IC&I  sector  participation,  attitudes  and  perception  of  3Rs 
activities  and  willingness  to  pay  for  the  system.  Table  4.11  summarizes  the  analysis. 
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Based  on  the  above  indicators,  System  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations)  was  ranked  the 
highest.  It  has  the  primary  advantage  of  requiring  a  much  higher  level  of 
participation  (approximately  70%  of  all  IC&I  generators)  than  Systems  1  and  2,  the 
same  as  System  4,  slightly  less  than  System  5  and  moderately  less  than  System  6.  The 
system  does  not  require  the  smallest  operators,  who  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  implementing  the  regulations,  to  comply. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  some  smaller  businesses,  industries  and 
institutions  will  need  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  with  the  possibility  of  negative 
attitudes  and  perceptions  by  owners/managers.  These  negative  attitudes  and 
perceptions  will  be  focused  primarily  on  the  regulation  for  mandatory  separation.  It 
is  assumed  that  these  generators  will  have  the  option  of  either  source  separating  or 
contracting  a  collection  service  that  will  separate  the  materials  at  the  MRF.  Having 
the  option  to  choose  the  system  will  likely  improve  its  acceptability.  The  system  may 
also  encourage  growth  in  employee  pride  and  enthusiasm  for  3Rs.  The  improved 
market  potential  should  be  well  received  by  the  IC&I  sector  and  is  an  advantage  for 
Systems  2,3,4,5  and  6  over  System  1. 

System  4  (Expanded  3Rs  Regulations)  was  ranked  the  second  highest.  It  has  the 
same  components  as  System  3,  but  expands  the  list  of  dry  recyclables.  The  effects 
of  this  system  are  similar  to  System  3,  but  with  some  potentially  increased  costs  to 
generators. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  third  highest.  It  has  the  second  least 
potential  for  participation.  Small  IC&I  operators  will  not  be  significantly  affected  by 
this  system  and  it  is  expected  to  be  less  costly  to  generators  than  Systems  3  -  6,  with 
a  resulting  greater  willingness  to  pay  and  more  positive  attitudes  and  perceptions  on 
the  part  of  the  IC&I  sector. 

Systems  1  (Existing)  and  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organics  Regulations)  were  ranked 
equally  as  the  second  lowest.  System  1  has  the  least  potential  for  increased 
participation.  Most  businesses,  industries  and  institutions  are  unaffected  by  the 
regulations.  Public  and  private  operators  appear  willing  to  pay  the  current  costs  for 
waste  management.  System  5  has  a  slightly  greater  potential  for  participation  than 
Systems  3  and  4  (much  greater  than  System  1),  but  the  effect  of  the  mandatory 
separation  of  wet  waste  is  likely  to  elicit  negative  attitudes  from  the  restaurant  and 
grocery  sector  because  of  potential  health,  odour  and  vermin  concerns  and  added 
costs  from  clients.  System  5  is  likely  to  apply  to  many  small  operators/owners  in  the 
restaurant  and  grocery  sector,  where  compliance  might  be  very  difficult.  There  is 
likely  to  be  less  voluntary  compliance  than  in  systems  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
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System  6  (Processing  of  all  IGfel  Waste)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because,  although  it 
will  have  the  greatest  participation,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  costly  for  individual 
operators  to  implement  and  will  affect  the  entire  IC&I  sector.  It  is  likely  to  have 
particularly  negative  effects  on  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  and  institutions, 
as  they  may  need  additional  storage  space  and  staff  time  to  source  separate.  They 
will  also  pay  proportionally  more  than  larger  operators  for  a  hauler  to  separate  the 
materials.  There  will  likely  be  negative  attitudes  towards  this  System.  It  will  require 
the  greatest  level  of  enforcement  because  all  generators  will  be  regulated  to  comply 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  greater  non-compliance. 
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System  6 

Processing  of  all  IC&I 

Waste 

Lowest  ranked  due  to: 

potential  for 
greatest 

participation  as  the 
entire  IC&I  sector 
is  required  to 
participate 
market 
development 
improves  IC&I 
sector  attitudes  to 
systems  3  -  6 
system  6  is  the 
most  costly  to 
implement  with  the 
most  significant 
cost  of  compliance 
on  small  to 
medium  size  public 
and  independent 
private  operators 

System  5 
Expanded  3Rs  with 
Organics  Regulations 

Second  lowest 
ranked  due  to: 

potential  for 
greater 

participation  than 
systems  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  but  less 
than  system  6 
market 
development 
improves  IC&I 
sector  attitudes 
to  systems  3,  4,  5 
and  6 

second  greatest 
potential  negative 
attitudes  from 
grocery  and 
restaurant  sector 

System  4 

Expanded  3Rs 

Regulations 

Second  highest  ranked 
due  to: 

potential  for 
greater 

participation  than 
systems  1  and  2 
but  less  than 
systems  5  and  6 
many  small 
operators  will  be 
required  to  comply; 
smallest  operators 
not  required  to 
participate 
additional  burden 
on  many  operators 
due  to  expanded 
sorting 
requirements 

System  3 

Extended  3Rs 

Regulations 

Highest  ranked  due  to: 

potential  for  greater 
participation  than 
systems  1  and  2  but 
less  than  systems  5 
and  6 
many  small 
operators  will  be 
required  to  comply; 
smallest  operators 
not  required  to 
participate 
potential  for 
negative  attitudinal 
effect  by  some 
IC&I  generators 
because  of 
increased 

regulation;  potential 
for  increase  in 
employee  pride 

N   1 
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l| 

t«  .2 

to 
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Third  highest 
ranked  due  to: 

potential  for 
second  least 
participation 
(applies  to 
about  20%  of 
operators) 
small  IC&I 
generators  not 
significantly 
affected  by 
regulations  in 
systems  1  and  2 
potential 
increase  in 
employee  and 
corporate  pride 

a  -2 

Second  lowest 
ranked  due  to: 

potential  for 
least 

participation 
small  IC&I 
generators  not 
significantly 
affected  by 
regulations  in 
systems  1  and  2 
operators 
appear  willing  to 
pay 

potential  for 
voluntary 
compliance  by 
those  not 
regulated 
greater  than 
systems  2  -  6. 
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4.4  Summary  of  Findings 

For  each  Region  the  alternative  3Rs  systems  have  been  ranked  in  two  categories:  the 
Social  Impact  Criterion  Group  and  Social  Acceptability.  The  Social  Impact  Criteria 
Group  includes:  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts;  Potential  for  Broad  Social 
Impact;  and  Distribution  of  Costs  and  Benefits.  The  evaluation,  discussed  in  Section 
4.3  above,  is  summarized  below  by  region  for  the  residential  3Rs  systems  and  GTA 
wide  for  the  IC«&:I  3Rs  systems.  The  evaluation  tables  for  each  system  in  each  region 
are  shown  in  Section  4.3. 

Social  Acceptability  is  one  of  the  four  Service  Criteria  (see  RIS,  1993).  The  Social 
Acceptability  indicators  are:  participation  in  the  3Rs  system,  attitudes  and  perceptions 
and  willingness  to  pay.  The  detailed  Summary  Net  Effects  Tables  for  each  Region 
for  the  Social  Impact  Criterion  and  Social  Acceptability  are  presented  in  Schedule 
A. 


4.4.1         Durham  Region 

4.4.1.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  were  ranked  the  highest 
overall.  Expanded  Blue  Box  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  for  Broad  Social 
Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  second  highest  for  Potential 
Local  Community  Impacts.  Direct  Cost  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impacts  and  second  highest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  Neither  system 
is  likely  to  produce  significant  levels  of  local  community  impacts  and  both  encourage 
greater  recycling.  Direct  Cost  is  ranked  higher  in  Durham  Region  than  in  other 
Regions  because  it  is  likely  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  greater  proportion  of  low 
density  housing.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis,  such  as  the 
potential  extent  of  illegal  dumping  and  burning  with  direct  cost,  a  judgement  could 
not  be  made  on  which  of  the  two  systems  was  better  than  the  other. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  second  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the 
second  highest  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits,  third  highest  for 
Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impact.  Because  of  the  low  density  nature  of  Durham  Region,  there  are  likely  to  be 
less  negative  effects  with  this  system  than  in  other  Regions.  However,  the 
uncertainties  regarding  costs  could  lower  its  ranking. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  It  was  ranked  the 
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highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  and  second  lowest  for  the  other  two 
criteria.  While  it  is  ranked  the  highest  because  it  has  fevyer  local  community  impacts 
(because  fewer  facilities  are  required  than  Direct  Cost,  Expanded  Blue  Box,  Wet/Dry, 
and  Mixed  Waste  Processing),  it  does  little  to  improve  distribution  or  to  increase 
employment  and  economic  development  opportunities  through  increased  volumes  of 
materials  available  for  recycling  industries. 

System  1  (Existing)  and  System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  were  ranked  the  lowest. 
Based  on  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis,  the  systems  were  ranked  the 
same.  The  Existing  system  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impacts  and  lowest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  This  system  does  little  to  improve: 
economic  development  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  waste  management 
sector;  3Rs  lifestyle  behaviour;  or  conditions  for  future  generations.  The  Mixed 
Waste  Processing  System  was  ranked  the  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impact  and  second  lowest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  The  concerns  with  this  system 
are:  the  potential  local  community  impacts  from  the  mixed  waste  processing  and 
composting  facilities;  the  high  cost  of  the  systems  and  the  lower  willingness  to  pay; 
and,  with  the  processing  of  all  unsorted  waste,  residents  may  reduce  their  household 

separation. 

• 

4.4.1.2       Social  Acceptability 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  because  residents  and 
municipalities  accept  it,  and  they  are  familiar  with  it  and  willing  to  pay  for  it  (if 
current  subsidies  continue). 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  and  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  the  second  highest 
because  they  both  have  the  potential  to  encourage  greater  participation  in  3Rs  and 
are  suitable  for  the  low  density  urban  areas  of  Durham  Region  where  the  majority 
of  the  Region's  population  lives. 

System  1  (Existing)  and  System  2  (Existing/Committed)  were  ranked  the  third  highest 
because,  although  residents  are  familiar  with  the  components  of  the  systems  and  costs 
are  acceptable  (if  current  subsidies  continue),  they  are  unlikely  to  increase 
participation  by  individuals  in  3Rs  activities  as  much  as  the  Direct  Cost,  Expanded 
Blue  Box,  and  Wet/Dry  Systems. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  The  primary 
disadvantages  are:  the  potential  adverse  attitudes  and  perceptions  based  on  the 
potential  local  community  impacts  of  the  facility;  the  potential  for  high  system  costs; 
and  the  potential  for  households  to  reduce  their  separation  of  waste. 
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4A.1         Metro  Toronto 

4.4.2.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  the  highest  overall.  It  ranked  highest  for 
the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and 
Benefits  (see  Table  4.4).  The  system  is  broadly  based  and  expected  to  be  available 
to  all  households.  It  ranked  second  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts. 
It  is  likely  to  have  more  somewhat  greater  local  community  effects  than  Existing, 
effects  equal  to  the  Existing/Committed  and  Direct  Cost  Systems  and,  effects 
somewhat  less  than  the  Wet/Dry  System  and  much  less  than  the  Mixed  Waste 
Processing  System,  due  to  the  differences  in  system  facilities. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  System  3  (Direct  Cost)  were  ranked  second 
highest  overall  based  on  their  second  highest  ranking  under  all  three  criteria.  While 
the  Direct  Cost  System  may  have  some  negative  effects  under  all  three  criteria,  the 
majority  of  effects  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  through  proper  mitigation,  although 
direct  cost  schemes  may  be  ineffective  in  apartment  buildings.  The 
Existing/Committed  System  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Direct  Cost  System  in 
addressing  distribution  of  service  issues  or  improving  economies  of  scale  for  recycling 
industries. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  third  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  ranked  the 
second  highest  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits,  third  highest  for 
Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impact.  The  primary  concern  for  this  system  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  its 
applicability  and  effects  in  high  density  residential' areas.  There  is  uncertainty  about 
the  Wet/Dry  System  because  of  a  lack  of  previous  experience  in  applying  this  system 
in  a  large  North  American  metropolitan  area  and  the  cost  of  the  system.  This 
reduces  the  level  of  certainty  of  the  analysis.  Because  of  the  potential  effects 
associated  with  this  system  in  apartment  buildings,  it  was  ranked  lower  than  the 
Existing/Committed,  Direct  Cost  and  Expanded  Blue  Box  Systems. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest.  It  ranked  as  the  lowest  for 
Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  The 
system  does  little  to  improve  economic  development  and  employment  opportunities 
in  the  waste  management  sector,  promote  positive  3Rs  lifestyle  behaviour  change,  or 
provide  positive  effects  for  future  generations  (through  potentially  improved 
conservation  behaviour  and  reduced  pressure  on  natural  resources).  It  ranked 
highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  because  no  new  facilities  are 
required. 
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System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  was  ranked  the 
lowest  for  the  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  second  lowest  for  Potential  for 
Broad  Social  Impact  and  third  highest  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits. 
The  concerns  with  the  system  are:  the  potential  for  high  cost;  the  odour  effect  from 
the  facility  may  create  significant  local  community  impacts;  and  by  processing  all 
unsorted  waste,  residents  may  reduce  or  discontinue  their  waste  separation  activities. 


4.4.2.2       Social  Acceptability 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  because  residents 
and  municipalities  are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  infrastructure  and 
can  be  expected  to  respond  more  quickly  and  positively  to  the  system  (see  Table  4.5). 
The  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  also  appears  more  suitable  to  the  broad  range  of 
housing  density  patterns  in  Metro  Toronto  and  has  the  potential  to  increase 
participation  more  than  the  Existing,  Existing/Committed  or  Direct  Cost  Systems. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  ranked  second  highest.  It  is  likely  to  encourage  greater 
household  separation  of  waste  than  either  the  Wet/Dry  or  Mixed  Waste  Processing 
Systems.  It  increases  service  and  participation  above  Existing  and 
Existing/Committed  Systems,  and  costs  are  expected  to  be  acceptable  (if  residents  are 
not  double  taxed).  While  it  will  be  ineffective  in  increasing  service  beyond 
existing/committed  in  apartment  buildings,  it  should  be  applicable  in  low  density 
areas. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  third  highest  because  it  supports  and 
encourages  positive  3Rs  behaviours  and  leads  to  somewhat  more  positive  attitudes 
and  perceptions,  although  with  limited  increased  participation.  The  costs  of  this 
system  are  acceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  third  lowest.  While  applicable  to  low  density 
areas,  this  system  may  encounter  negative  attitudes  and  concerns  about  effects  on 
residents  and  costs  in  high  density  areas.  It  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  in 
these  areas. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  While  all  aspects  of  this  system 
are  acceptable,  it  does  little  to  positively  influence  3Rs  behaviour  and  participation. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  Based  on  the  cost,  it  is 
expected  that  residents  and  municipalities  may  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  system 
particularly  when  reliability  is  an  issue.    Due  to  odour  effects  there  is  likely  to  be 
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opposition  to  this  system.  Also,  this  System  may  deter  some  people  from  separating 
their  waste. 


4.4  J         Peel  Region 

4.43.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall.  It  ranked 
highest  for  the  criteria  of  Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social 
Costs  and  Benefits.  The  system  is  distributed  broadly;  it  can  be  implemented  for  the 
housing  types  in  Peel;  and,  it  will  lead  to  increased  volumes  of  materials  for  recycling 
industries.  It  ranked  the  second  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts.  It 
is  likely  to  have  only  moderately  greater  effects  on  the  local  community  than  the 
Existing  System,  effects  equal  to  the  Existing/Committed,  Direct  Cost  and  Expanded 
Blue  Box  and  many  fewer  effects  than  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  the  second  highest  overall  based  on  its  second 
highest  ranking  for  all  three  criteria.  While  direct  cost  may  have  some  negative 
effects  in  all  three  criteria,  the  majority  of  effects  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
through  proper  mitigation,  although  it  is  not  hkely  to  be  effective  in  apartment 
buildings. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  System  5  (Wet/Dry)  were  ranked  as  the  third 
highest.  The  Existing/Committed  System  was  ranked  the  second  highest  for  Potential 
Local  Community  Impacts  and  second  lowest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  The  Wet/Dry 
System  was  ranked  second  lowest  for  Local  Community  Impacts,  third  highest  for 
Potential  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  second  highest  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs 
and  Benefits.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis  for  each  criterion,  a 
judgement  could  not  be  made  on  which  of  the  two  systems  was  better  than  the  other. 
The  Existing/Committed  System  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  Wet/Dry  System  in 
addressing  distribution  of  service  issues  or  improving  economies  of  scale  for  recycling 
industries.  The  primary  concern  for  the  Wet/Dry  System  in  Peel  Region  is  its 
applicability  and  effects  in  high  density  areas.  There  is  uncertainty  about  the 
Wet/Dry  System  because  there  is  no  previous  experience  of  this  type  of  system  in  a 
large  metropolitan  area  in  North  America  and  there  are  concerns  about  the  costs  of 
the  system.  Because  of  the  variety  of  potential  effects  associated  with  this  system  in 
apartment  buildings  it  was  ranked  lower  than  Direct  Cost  and  Expanded  Blue  Box 
Systems. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest.  It  ranked  as  the  lowest  for 
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Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  highest  for 
Potential  Lx)cal  Community  Impacts.  The  Existing  System  does  little  to  improve: 
economic  development  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  waste  management  or 
industrial  sector;  3Rs  lifestyle  behaviour  change;  or  conditions  for  future  generations. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  lowest  because  it  was  the  lowest  for 
the  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  second  lowest  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and 
third  lowest  for  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  The  two  concerns  with  this 
system  are:  the  high  cost  and  the  potential  that  residents  and  municipalities  would  not 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  system;  and,  by  processing  all  unsorted  waste,  residents  may 
not  be  inclined  to  source  separate. 


4.43.2       Social  Acceptability 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  because  residents 
and  municipalities  are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and  infrastructure  and 
can  be  expected  to  respond  more  quickly  and  positively  to  the  system.  The 
Expanded  Blue  Box  System  also  appears  more  suitable  to  the  broad  range  of  housing 
density  patterns  in  Peel  Region  and  has  the  potential  to  increase  participation  more 
than  Existing,  Existing/Committed  and  Direct  Cost  Systems. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  and  System  3  (Direct  Cost)  ranked  second  highest. 
They  are  more  suitable  than  either  Wet/Dry  and  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems 
and  increase  service  and  participation  above  Existing  and  Wet/Dry.  While  the  Direct 
Cost  System  will  be  ineffective  in  increasing  service  beyond  the  existing/committed 
system  in  apartment  buildings,  it  should  be  applicable  in  low  density  areas.  The  costs 
of  these  systems  are  acceptable  to  residents  and  municipalities. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  the  third  highest.  While  applicable  to  low  density 
areas,  this  system  may  encounter  negative  attitudes  and  concerns  about  effects  and 
costs  in  high  density  areas  and  is  therefore  likely  less  acceptable  in  these  areas. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  While  all  aspects  of  this  system 
are  acceptable,  it  does  little  to  positively  influence  3Rs  behaviour  and  participation. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  Due  to  the  potential  for 
high  costs,  there  is  likely  to  be  significant  opposition  to  this  system.  This  system  may 
deter  some  people  from  source  separation. 
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AAA         York  Region 

4.4.4.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall.  It  ranked 
highest  for  Broad  Social  Impact  and  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  The 
system  is  distributed  broadly,  is  acceptable  to  residents  and  will  lead  to  increased 
volumes  of  materials  for  recycling  industries.  It  ranked  second  highest  for  Potential 
Local  Community  Impacts.  It  is  likely  to  have  only  moderately  greater  effects  on  the 
local  community  than  the  Existing  System,  and  effects  equal  to  the 
Existing/Committed  and  Direct  Cost  Systems,  and  many  fewer  effects  than  Mixed 
Waste  Processing  System. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  was  ranked  second  highest  overall  based  on  its  second  highest 
ranking  for  all  three  criteria.  While  the  Direct  Cost  System  may  have  some  negative 
effects  in  all  three  criteria,  the  majority  of  effects  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
through  proper  mitigation.  This  System  is  also  suitable  to  the  low  density  character 
of  York  Region. 

System  5  (Wet/Dry)  was  ranked  third  highest  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  second 
highest  for  the  Distribution  of  Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  for  Broad  Social  Impact 
and  second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact.  Because  of  the  low 
density  nature  of  York,  there  are  likely  to  be  less  negative  effects  with  this  system 
than  in  Metro  Toronto  and  Peel  Region.  An  important  difference  between  the 
Wet/Dry  and  Direct  Cost  Systems  is  that  the  Wet/Dry  System  has  the  potential 
additional  odour  and  nuisance  effects  associated  with  the  "wet"  waste  at  a  new  MRF. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  second  lowest.  It  was  ranked  second 
highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impacts  and  second  lowest  for  the  other  two. 
While  it  has  few  local  community  impacts,  it  does  little  to  improve  distribution  of  3Rs 
service  or  increase  employment  and  economic  development  through  increased 
volumes  of  materials  for  recycling  industries. 

Based  on  the  uncertainties  involved  in  the  analysis,  a  judgement  could  not  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  Existing  or  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems  should  be  ranked 
higher.  The  Existing  System  was  ranked  the  highest  for  Potential  Local  Community 
Impacts  and  lowest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  The  Existing  System  does  little  to 
improve:  economic  development  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  waste 
management  sector;  3Rs  lifestyle  behaviour  change;  or  positive  effects  for  future 
generations.  Mixed  Waste  Processing  was  ranked  lowest  for  Potential  Local 
Community  Impact  and  second  lowest  for  the  other  two  criteria.  The  two  concerns 
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with  this  system  are:  willingness  to  pay;  and,  by  processing  all  unsorted  waste, 
residents  may  not  be  inchned  to   source  separate. 


4.4.4.2       Social  Acceptability 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall  because 
residents  and  municipalities  are  familiar  with  the  system  components  and 
infrastructure  and  can  be  expected  to  respond  more  quickly  and  positively  to  the 
system.  The  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  also  appears  more  suitable  to  the  broad 
range  of  housing  density  patterns  in  York  Region  and  it  has  the  potential  to  increase 
participation  more  than  the  Existing,  Existing/Committed  and  Direct  Cost  Systems. 

System  3  (Direct  Cost)  ranked  as  the  second  highest  system.  It  is  likely  to  be  more 
suitable  than  either  the  Wet/Dry  or  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems  and  increases 
service  and  participation  above  the  Existing  and  Existing/Committed  Systems.  The 
Direct  Cost  System  is  more  suitable  in  low  density  areas  which  constitute  89%  of  the 
households  in  the  Region. 

The  Existing/Committed  and  Wet/Dry  Systems  were  ranked  as  the  third  highest.  The 
Existing/Committed  System  supports  and  encourages  3Rs  behaviours  and  leads  to 
somewhat  more  positive  attitudes  and  perceptions,  although  it  provides  limited 
increased  participation.  The  costs  of  this  system  are  acceptable  to  residents  and 
municipahties.  The  Wet/Dry  System  is  more  suitable  in  low  density  areas  which 
constitute  89%  of  the  households  in  the  Region. 

System  1  (Existing)  was  ranked  the  second  lowest.  While  all  aspects  of  this  system 
are  acceptable,  it  does  little  to  positively  influence  3Rs  behaviour  and  participation. 

System  6  (Mixed  Waste  Processing)  was  ranked  the  lowest.  This  system  may  deter 
some  people  from  source  separation  and  there  may  not  be  a  willingness  to  pay  for 
the  high  costs  of  the  system. 


4.4.5         IC&I  Sector 

4.4.5.1       Social  Impact  Criteria 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  as  the  highest  system  overall.  It  ranked 
highest  for  all  three  criteria.  Systems  3,  4,  5  and  6  will  require  more  facilities  with 
resulting  effects  on  communities.    This  system  applies  regulations  primarily  to  the 
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major  IQ&I  generators,  those  which  are  best  able  to  pay  the  additional  costs 
required. 

Systems  1  (Existing),  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations),  and  4  (Expanded  3Rs 
Regulations)  were  ranked  equally  as  the  second  highest  overall.  While  Systems  3  and 
4  were  ranked  the  second  highest  for  all  three  criteria,  System  1  was  ranked  the 
highest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact,  second  highest  for  Distribution  of 
Social  Costs  and  Benefits  and  third  highest  for  Potential  Broad  Social  Impact. 
System  1  has  the  least  potential  for  local  effects  and  places  very  little  regulation  on 
IC&I  generators.  Systems  3  and  4  have  the  advantage  of  promoting  market 
development  and  increasing  the  supply  of  materials  for  recycling  industries,  while 
avoiding  regulation  for  the  smallest  businesses. 

System  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organics  Regulations)  was  ranked  as  the  second  lowest 
overall,  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  second  highest  for  the  Broad  Social  Impact, 
second  lowest  for  Potential  Local  Community  Impact  and  lowest  for  Distribution  of 
Social  Costs  and  Benefits.  This  System  emphasizes  the  processing  of  food  waste, 
which  is  likely  to  cause  significant  odour  effects  at  composting  facilities.  This  System 
will  also  be  quite  costly  for  small  and  independent  restaurants  and  grocery  stores. 

System  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste)  was  ranked  the  lowest  because  it  was  ranked 
the  lowest  for  all  three  criteria.  Significant  odour  effects  are  possible  at  the  mixed 
waste  processing  plants.  This  system  will  likely  have  significant  cost  effects  on  small 
businesses  throughout  the  GTA. 


4.4.5.2       Social  Acceptability 

System  3  (Extended  3Rs  Regulations)  was  ranked  as  the  highest.  It  has  the  primary 
advantage  of  requiring  a  much  higher  level  of  participation  (approximately  70%  of 
all  IC&I  generators)  than  Systems  1  and  2,  equal  to  4,  slightly  less  than  5  and 
moderately  less  than  6.  While  this  System  will  affect  small  generators,  it  will  not 
affect  the  smallest.  It  is  assumed  that  these  generators  will  have  the  option  of  either 
source  separating  or  contracting  a  collection  service  to  separate  the  materials  at  the 
MRF. 

System  4  (Expanded  3Rs  Regulations)  was  ranked  as  the  second  highest.  It  has  the 
same  components  as  System  3  but  expands  the  list  of  dry  recyclables.  The  effects  of 
this  system  are  similar  to  System  3,  but  with  potentially  increased  costs  to  generators. 

System  2  (Existing/Committed)  was  ranked  third  highest.  It  has  the  second  least 
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potential  for  participation.  Small  IC&I  generators  will  not  be  significantly  affected 
by  this  system  and  it  is  expected  to  be  less  costly  to  generators  than  Systems  3,  4,  5 
and  6,  with  a  resulting  greater  willingness  to  pay  and  more  positive  attitudes  and 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  the  IG&I  sector. 

Systems  1  (Existing)  and  5  (Expanded  3Rs  with  Organics  Regulations)  were  ranked 
equally  as  the  second  lowest.  System  1  has  the  least  potential  for  increased 
participation.  Most  businesses,  industries  and  institutions  are  unaffected  by  the 
regulations.  The  effect  of  mandatory  separation  of  wet  waste  in  System  5  is  likely  to 
elicit  negative  attitudes  from  the  restaurant  and  grocery  sectors  because  of  potential 
odour  and  nuisance  concerns. 

System  6  (Processing  of  all  IC&I  Waste)  was  ranked  as  the  lowest  because^  although 
it  will  have  the  greatest  participation,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  costly  for  individual 
operators  to  implement  and  will  affect  the  entire  IC&I  sector.  It  is  likely  to  have 
particularly  negative  effects  on  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  and  institutions, 
as  they  may  need  additional  storage  space  and  staff  time  to  source  separate. 


4.4.6         Summary  of  Residential  3Rs  System  Rankings:  Social  Impact  Assessment 

Table  4.12  presents  the  overall  ranking  for  the  Social  Impact  Criteria  Group  of  each 
of  the  six  residential  3Rs  system  for  each  region.  The  rationale  for  the  systems 
ranking  is  presented  below  the  table. 

Generally,  what  distinguishes  one  system  from  another  is  its  dominant  element,  such 
as  "direct  cost"  or  "mixed  waste  processing."  Many  components  and  sub-components, 
such  as  reuse  activities  or  HHW  collection,  exist  in  all  systems  and  therefore  do  not 
affect  the  ranking  between  systems. 

The  systems  rankings  between  the  regions  vary  to  some  extent.  The  main  reason  for 
the  difference  in  the  rankings  between  regions  is  that  a  particular  system  was 
evaluated  to  be  a  more  suitable  fit  in  some  regions  than  in  others.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  housing  and  demographic  characteristics  of  a  particular  region.  For 
example,  in  three  regions  the  Wet/Dry  System  ranks  equal  to  or  higher  than  the 
Existing/Committed  System.  However,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it  ranks  lower  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  system  associated  with  the  higher  proportion  of  high  density 
areas  in  Metro.  The  rankings  also  vary  from  region  to  region  depending  on  the 
required  components  of  a  given  system.  For  example,  in  Peel  Region  new  facilities 
are  required  in  the  Existing/Committed  System,  whereas  in  Durham  they  are  not. 
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The  interval  between  a  highest  ranking  and  a  second  highest  ranking  in  one  region 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  same  level  of  difference  in  another  region. 


TABLE  4.12 

SUMMARY  OF  RESIDENTIAL  3RS  SYSTEMS  RANKINGS: 

SOCL\L  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 


Residential  3Rs  System 

Durham  Region 

Metro  Toronto 

Peel  Region 

York  Region 

System  1:  Existing 

Lowest  ranked 

Second  lowest 
ranked 

Second  lowest 
ranked 

Lowest  ranked 

System  2: 
Existing/Com  m  itted 

Second  lowest 
ranked 

Second  highest 
ranked 

Third  highest 
ranked 

Second  lowest 
ranked 

System  3:  Direct  Cost 

Highest  ranked 

Second  highest 
ranked 

Second  highest 
ranked 

Second  highest 
ranked 

System  4:  Expanded  Blue 
Box 

Highest  ranked 

Highest  ranked 

Highest  ranked 

Highest  ranked 

System  5:  Wet/Dry 

Second  highest 
ranked 

Third  highest 
ranked 

Third  highest 
ranked 

Third  highest 
ranked 

System  6:  Mixed  Waste 
Processing 

Lowest  ranked 

Lowest  ranked 

Lowest  ranked 

Lowest  ranked 

System  4  (Expanded  Blue  Box)  ranks  as  the  highest  system  in  all  four  regions. 
Typically,  this  system  does  not  require  the  construction  and  operation  of  major  new 
facilities  in  addition  to  those  found  in  the  Existing/Committed  System  and  therefore 
has  only  low  to  moderate  potential  for  significant  local  community  impacts  from 
facilities. 

The  potential  for  the  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  to  generate  negative  Broad  Social 
Impacts  in  the  GTA  are  generally  considered  less  than  for  the  other  systems  because 
it  provides  the  potential  for  residents  to  continue  to  change  their  lifestyle  in  a  way 
that  is  familiar  to  them  while  encouraging  separation  of  a  greater  number  of 
materials,  less  frequently  and  with  less  errors  than  other  systems.  The  Expanded 
Blue  Box  System  is  easy  to  implement  and  suitable  to  low  density  residential 
development  and  can  be  applied  to  multi-family  dwellings  more  easily  than  some 
other  systems.  This  System  also  increases  economies  of  scale  for  recycling  industries 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  materials  collected. 
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With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  social  costs  and  benefits,  the  Expanded  Blue  Box 
System  provides  3Rs  services  to  more  people  than  the  Existing,  Existing/Committed 
and  Direct  Cost  Systems  and  maintains  the  promotion  of  changes  in  3Rs 
lifestyle/behaviour  that  should  have  a  positive  future  generational  effect. 

In  Durham  Region,  the  Direct  Cost  System  ranks  highest,  equal  to  the  Expanded 
Blue  Box  System.  The  Direct  Cost  system  ranks  the  second  highest  in  the  other  three 
regions.  Overall,  the  two  key  factors  that  cause  the  Direct  Cost  System  to  rank  lower 
than  the  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  are:  (1)  the  potential  for  some  illegal  dumping 
and  burning  and  (2)  the  potential  of  providing  fewer  households  with  opportunities 
to  participate. 

The  Direct  Cost  System  has  similar  local  community  irhpacts  to  the 
Existing/Committed  and  Expanded  Blue  Box  Systems  as  all  require  the  same  number 
of  facilities. 

The  Direct  Cost  System  has  similar  economic  development  and  employment  effects 
to  the  Expanded  Blue  Box  System.  It  will  increase  economies  of  scale  for  recycling 
industries  greater  than  the  Existing  and  Existing/Committed  Systems  but  less  than  the 
Wet/Dry  and  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems.  Its  primary  negative  lifestyle  effect 
is  the  potential  for  illegal  dumping  and  burning  in  certain  areas  (most  likely  rural 
areas). 

In  terms  of  the  distribution  of  social  costs  and  benefits,  the  Direct  Cost  System 
provides  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  3Rs  activities  to  more  households  than  the 
Existing  and  Existing/Committed  Systems,  and  somewhat  less  than  the  other  three 
systems.  It  maintains  the  promotion  of  changes  to  3Rs  lifestyle/behaviour  that  should 
have  a  positive  future  generational  effect. 

Generally,  the  Wet/Dry  System  ranks  lower  than  the  Direct  Cost  System  and  higher 
than  the  Existing/Committed  System.  However,  in  Metro  Toronto,  it  ranks  lower 
than  the  Existing/Committed  System  because  of  the  potential  negative  effects 
associated  with  the  system  in  high  density  areas. 

Overall,  the  Wet/Dry  System  ranks  lower  than  all  other  systems  except  Mixed  Waste 
Processing  in  potential  local  community  impacts,  because  of  the  additional  facilities 
required  and  the  greater  potential  for  odour  associated  with  the  "wet"  stream.  While 
the  Wet/Dry  System  ranks  higher  than  all  others  except  the  Mixed  Waste  Processing 
System  for  employment  and  economic  development  because  of  its  potential  for 
greater  economies  of  scale,  it  has  the  potential  for  a  variety  of  lifestyle 
inconveniences  and  negative  operational  effects  in  high  density  housing  areas. 
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With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  social  costs  and  benefits,  the  Wet/Dry  System 
provides  greater  opportunities  for  household  participation  than  the  first  three 
systems,  and  equal  opportunities  to  the  other  two,  but  has  greater  potential  for 
negative  distribution  of  social  effects  due  to  the  required  facilities. 

The  Existing/Committed  System  ranks  consistently  higher  than  the  Existing  and  Mixed 
Waste  Processing  Systems  and  lower  than  the  Wet/Dry  System  in  Durham  and  York 
Regions.  In  Metro  Toronto  and  Peel  Region,  the  larger  proportion  of  high  density 
housing  lowers  the  Wet/Dry  System  ranking  so  that  the  Existing/Committed  System 
ranks  higher  in  these  two  Regions. 

The  Existing/Committed  System  has  similar  potential  local  community  effects  from 
facilities  to  the  Direct  Cost  and  Expanded  Blue  Box  Systems,  less  negative  broad 
social  impacts  than  the  Wet/Dry  or  Mixed  Waste  Processing  Systems  and  somewhat 
more  negative  local  community  impacts  than  the  Existing  System.  It  also  has  few 
lifestyle  inconveniences  and  people  are  familiar  with  the  system.  It  has  the  second 
lowest  potential  to  improve  economies  of  scale  and  the  associated  employment  and 
economic  development  effects  in  3Rs  related  industries. 

In  terms  of  the  distribution  of  social  costs  and  benefits,  the  Existing/Committed 
System  offers  the  second  lowest  level  of  participation  opportunities  in  3Rs  activities 
and  the  second  least  positive  effect  on  future  generations  from  behaviour  change  in 
the  current  generation  and  potential  reduction  in  the  use  of  natural  resources. 

The  Existing  System  ranks  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  Mixed  Waste  Processing 
System  in  all  regions.  This  system  has  the  least  potential  for  local  community  impacts 
because,  unlike  all  of  the  other  systems,  it  requires  no  additional  facilities  (e.g., 
composting,  MRF  and  depots/transfer  stations)  and  does  not  have  the  associated 
potential  social  effects. 

While  the  Existing  System  has  few  associated  inconveniences,  it  does  the  least  to 
increase  economies  of  scale  for  recycling  industries  and  thus  has  lower  potential 
positive  effects  for  employment  and  economic  development. 

This  System  has  the  least  negative  distribution  effect  from  facilities  because  it  does 
not  require  additional  facilities.  However,  it  minimizes  the  distribution  of 
opportunities  to  participate  in  3Rs  activities  and  has  a  lower  potential  future 
generational  effect,  because  it  does  little  to  change  the  existing  situation  over  the 
planning  period. 

The  Mixed  Waste  Processing  System  ranks  as  the  lowest  residential  system  in  all 
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regions.  This  is  because  it  has  the  greatest  potential  for  significant  local  community 
impact  (due  to  the  social  effects  associated  with  mixed  waste  processing  and 
composting  facilities)  and  the  potential  for  changes  to  lifestyle  which  do  not  support 
3Rs  individual  behaviour  (i.e.,  the  system  provides  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to 
set  out  their  garbage  for  pickup  without  separating  out  the  reusables  and  recyclables). 
It  also  has  negative  distributional  effects  in  situations  where  some  residents  in  the 
region  are  likely  to  sustain  negative  effects  from  the  facility  operation  while  the 
majority  of  regional  residents  are  unaffected  by  the  facility  operation  although  they 
benefit  from  it.  These  potential  effects  of  the  system  are  independent  of  the  regional 
setting  (although  siting  could  influence  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  Local  Community 
Impacts). 

Mixed  Waste  Processing  has  the  greatest  potential  for  employment  and  economic 
development  through  the  supply  of  greater  volumes  of  material  for  industries; 
however,  there  is  greater  uncertainty  about  the  benefits  to  future  generations. 


4.4.7  Summary  of  Residential  3Rs  System  Rankings:  Social  Acceptability 

Table  4.13  shows  the  social  acceptability  rankings  for  the  residential  3Rs  systems  for 
each  region. 

The  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  ranks  highest  in  all  four  Regions.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  three  factors:  the  familiarity  of  residents  to  the  system  components, 
resulting  in  more  immediate  and  positive  responses;  the  improved  level  of  service  to 
residents,  resulting  in  greater  participation;  and,  acceptable  costs,  given  current  levels 
of  subsidies.  Housing  density  is  also  important,  as  an  Expanded  Blue  Box  System  is 
suitable  for  a  broad  range  of  housing  densities  (e.g.,   Metro  Toronto). 

The  Direct  Cost  System  ranks  consistently  as  the  second  highest  system,  although 
ranked  equally  with  the  Wet/Dry  System  in  Durham  Region  and  the 
Existing/Committed  System  in  Peel  Region.  The  advantages  of  the  Direct  Cost 
System  include:  the  potential  for  greater  participation  and  increases  in  positive 
attitudes  in  3Rs  over  the  long  term;  the  suitability  for  low  density  areas  (Durham, 
Peel,  York  Regions);  and  acceptable  costs  (if  residents  are  not  double  taxed).  In 
Metro  Toronto,  participation  may  not  be  increased  beyond  that  of  the 
Existing/Committed  System  because  of  the  difficulty  in  implementing  direct  cost  in 
apartment  households.  However,  because  of  the  increase  in  participation  in  the  low- 
density  areas  of  Metro  Toronto,  the  Direct  Cost  System  ranked  higher  than  the 
Existing/Committed  System.  The  main  disadvantages  of  the  Direct  Cost  System  are: 
the  difficulty  in  implementing  direct  cost  in  apartment  households;  the  possibility  of 
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illegal  dumping  and  burning;  and,  potential  controversy  with  initial  negative  attitudes. 

In  all  regions,  the  Existing/Committed  System  ranks  either  second  or  third  highest. 
This  system  generally  ranks  below  the  Expanded  Blue  Box  and  Direct  Cost  Systems 
because  it  is  not  likely  to  increase  participation  in  3Rs  activities  as  much  as  the  other 
two.   Its  ranking  is  improved  because  of  familiarity  and  cost  acceptability. 

The  Wet/Dry  System  is  similar  to  the  Existing/Committed  System,  as  it  ranks  second 
highest  in  Durham  Region,  third  highest  in  Peel  and  York  Regions  and  third  lowest 
in  Metro  Toronto.  The  ranking  is  lowest  in  Metro  Toronto  primarily  because  of  the 
high  proportion  of  apartments  and  the  difficulties  with  cost,  and  health,  odoUr,  and 
nuisance  effects.  The  Existing/Committed  and  Wet/Dry  Systems  are  equally 
acceptable  with  respect  to  cost  (along  with  the  Direct  Cost  and  Expanded  Blue  Box 
Systems). 

The  Wet/Dry  System  consistently  ranked  the  same  or  one  above  the  Existing  System, 
with  the  tie  occurring  in  York  Region.  Generally,  the  Wet/Dry  System  was  ranked 
over  the  Existing  System  because  of  the  greater  potential  to  encourage  stronger 
positive  attitudes  and  behaviour  toward  the  3Rs.  The  uncertainty  regarding  the  costs 
of  the  Wet/Dry  System  contribute  to  its  lower  ranking. 

The  Mixed  Waste  Processing  System  ranked  as  the  lowest  system  in  all  Regions, 
mainly  because:  odour  problems  threaten  facility  operation;  it  does  not  encourage 
household  separation  and  could  reduce  individual  participation  in  some  system 
components;  and,  municipalities  and  residents  may  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  higher 
costs  of  the  facilities. 
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TABLE  4.13 

SUMMARY  OF  RESIDENTIAL  3RS  SYSTEMS  RANKINGS: 

SOCIAL  ACCEPTABILITY 


Residential  3Rs  System 

Durham  Region 

Metro  Tmtinto 

Peel  Region 

York  Region 

System  1:  Existing 

third  highest  ranked 

second  lowest 
ranked 

second  lowest 
ranked 

third  highest 
ranked 

System  2: 
Existing/Committed 

third  highest  ranked 

third  highest 
ranked 

second  highest 
ranked 

third  highest 
ranked 

System  3:  Direct  Cost 

second  highest 
ranked 

second  highest 
ranked 

second  highest 
ranked 

second  highest 
ranked 

System  4:  Expanded  Blue 
Box 

highest  ranked 

highest  ranked 

highest  ranked 

highest  ranked 

System  5:  Wet/Dry 

second  highest 
ranked 

third  lowest  ranked 

third  highest 
ranked 

third  highest 
ranked 

System  6:  Mixed  Waste 
Processing 

lowest  ranked 

lowest  ranked 

lowest  ranked 

lowest  ranked 
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